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n the verso of folio 282 of the Edessa—Aleppo 

Codex, the only surviving Syriac manuscript of 
the great world chronicle of Michael the Syrian, in the 
lower-left corner, is a small block of text offset by a thin, 
gently undulating border of red ink. The extract begins 
in medias res: 


He was exceedingly angry, and he ordered that 
either they should hand it over, or get out of 
their homes. Then many honored and famous 
men went out and were scattered in the cities of 
the Jazira and in all of Syria. And in every place 
they settled, they built churches, and adorned 
splendid monasteries. Among them were these 
praiseworthy and virtuous men who were in 
Melitene, who were called the sons of Aba Im- 
ran, and of whom many splendid things are 
spoken, in respect of their righteous way of life.’ 


TL be 00s Cpr poo hS oo +\ ana of VASA oly 290 Kewl) HM 
roysady Kooy Naso .Ljam ortso Jhitay INtipar asjyilo Joiaaso fears fa 
winged. coor Lidar cdo oouhs! couse .ohs; Ibiyor Ibieyo a Ih 
coeussey Se 4 Satis Sek ae Ili coy eas Meal gees ash a esis) 
L185 Michael the Syrian, Chronicle (G. Y. Ibrahim, ed., The Edessa- 
Aleppo Syriac Codex of Michael the Great (Piscataway, NJ, 2009], 563) 
(hereafter, Michael the Syrian). While it is preferable to reference this 
photographic facsimile of the original Edessa—Aleppo codex, and all 
transcriptions and translations in this article were made directly from 
it, Michael’s Chronicle remains easier to access in the facsimile and 
accompanying translation of J.-B. Chabot. However, Chabot’s facsim- 
ile is not of the actual codex but a copy he commissioned from a local 


scribe: J.-B. Chabot, ed. and trans., Chronique de Michel le Syrien: 
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Here we have a puzzle: we do not know who is giving 
these commands or what he wished these “honored 
and famous men” to hand over. None of the surround- 
ing material in the chronicle provides an explanation. 
The extract’s primary focus, however, is clearly on the 
clan of Abi Imran, and its larger part is dedicated to 


Patriarche jacobite dAntioche (1166-1199), 4 vols. (Paris, 1899-1910) 
(hereafter, Chabot). I will reference the page of the Edessa~Aleppo 
codex facsimile, then Chabot’s facsimile, then Chabot’s accompanying 
French translation; thus, the above quotation is Michael the Syrian, 
563 = Chabot 4:560; [trans.] 3:145-46; there is now a very useful 
English translation of the entirety of Michael’s Chronicle, which I have 
sometimes consulted as I made my own translations: M. Moosa, trans. 
The Syriac Chronicle of Michael the Rabo (The Great): A Universal 
History from the Creation (Teaneck, NJ, 2014). A word on translit- 
eration: I have prioritized clarity and accessibility rather than purity. 
This means that I have opted to anglicize names and proper nouns as 
much as possible in order to reduce the inevitable friction introduced 
by shuttling between Greek, Syriac, and Arabic sources; in those cases 
where transliteration was necessary, I have adopted the Library of 
Congress standards for Greek and Syriac and the IJMES system for 
Arabic in accordance with the editorial guidelines of Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers. In those cases where names are not easily anglicized, I have 
chosen to hellenize Greek names but not fully transliterate them and 
to latinize Syriac names; only Arabic names will be fully transliterated. 
This is designed to make it easier to consult the different bodies of 
scholarship associated with these languages, which have very differ- 
ent transliteration habits. The one point on which I am deliberately 
inconsistent is in the rendering of the name John. There are a large 
number of Johns to keep track of in this article, and in the interests of 
keeping them as distinct as possible, I have chosen to anglicize Greek 
Johns but transliterate Syriac and Arabic Johns. 
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an inventory of its praiseworthy deeds.” Within this 
inventory, three major themes stand out: the clan’s stu- 
pendous wealth, munificent piety to the monks and 
laymen of the Syrian Orthodox Church, and uncon- 
ditional loyalty to the Byzantine Empire. In Melitene 
and its environs, the clan builds churches, convents, 
and monasteries, and every Friday it distributes alms to 
the poor. Jealous of its fantastic prosperity, an unnamed 
Byzantine emperor demands the clan mint all the coin 
of the realm for a year; when the clan’s wealth is not 
diminished, he acknowledges that the riches are in 
the gift of God. When the emperor Basil II, returning 
from a campaign in Armenia, is cut off from his logisti- 
cal apparatus by snow in the mountain passes, the Bnay 
Abia ‘Imran gladly lends him a hundred “gentinore” of 
gold (lit., a hundred hundred-weights).? 

The passage concludes with a brief explanation 
for its inclusion in the text: “These few things we have 
written down, from among the many things which are 
said about them, that all who read it might praise God, 
and pray on their behalf.”* The West Syrian tradition 
of historical writing, unlike its Greek counterpart, was 
a virtual monopoly of the Syrian Orthodox clergy. The 
resulting chronicles are notably reticent on the affairs of 
the Syrian Orthodox laity, about whom we are conse- 
quently not well informed.’ But, as Dorothea Weltecke 
has put it, “there once had also been a lay culture.”® 
This passage is therefore unusual for providing detailed 


2 Fora more complete account of the clan that integrates import- 
ant epigraphic evidence, see B. A. Vest, Geschichte der Stadt Melitene 
und der umliegenden Gebiete: Vom Vorabend der arabischen bis zum 
Abschluss der tiirkischen Eroberung (um 600-1124), 3 vols. (Hamburg, 
2007), 2:1151-59; further useful remarks at 1587. 

3 Jsugso Michael the Syrian, 563 = Chabot, 4:560; [trans.] 3:146. 
Clearly this just means “a very great deal of gold.” 

4 amas fioy Nog -Voou ds Lod \ttolheoy Ibi ge Go cans Ijany Edo 
eods IIe Jos! Michael the Syrian, 563 = Chabot, 4:560; [trans.] 
3:146. On this passage, see below, n. 152. 

5 D. Weltecke, Die “Beschreibung der Zeiten” von Mor Michael dem 
Grossen (1126-1199): Eine Studie zu ihrem historischen und historiogra- 
phiegeschichtlichen Kontext (Leuven, 2003), 20-53; idem, “Michael the 
Syrian and Syriac Orthodox Identity,” in Religious Origins of Nations? 
The Christian Communities of the Middle East, ed. R. B. ter Haar 
Romeny (Leiden, 2010), 115-25; M. Debié, “Syriac Historiography and 
Identity Formation,” in Romeny, Religious Origins, 93-114; M. Debié, 
L écriture de histoire en syriaque: Transmissions interculturelles et 
constructions identitaires entre hellénisme et islam (Leuven, 2015), 
132-37. 

6 Weltecke, “Michael the Syrian,” 124. 


information on a particular family of secular nota- 
bles. The apologetic gloss on its inclusion seems sig- 
nificant, but it is difficult to discern in whose voice it 
should be read. Michael the Syrian himself? His only 
attested source for this part of the chronicle, Ignatius 
of Melitene?” Michael the Syrian and Ignatius were 
natives of Melitene, and the passage is inserted in a sec- 
tion of Michael’s chronicle where the affairs of the city 
dominate the narrative.* A further note appended by 
the scribe has its own border of red ink and only deep- 
ens the mystery: “For thus I found this history, in the 
margin of the page, but I did not know its context, for 
its beginning was cut off.” 

It seems appropriate to take up the invited meta- 
phor, for the subject of this article is the marginal and 
mutilated history of the Syrian Orthodox in Melitene 
and the border regions, after the Byzantine reconquest 
and before the advent of Turkish dominion. By reexam- 
ining the evidence of the relevant chronicles and intro- 
ducing new evidence from some underutilized sources, 
I hope to further the reconstruction of a confessionally 
mixed and prosperous society on the Byzantine eastern 
frontier. I will further argue that far from being marginal, 
this frontier society was central to both the political econ- 
omy of the Middle Byzantine Empire and the cultural, 


7 Weltecke, Beschreibung, 134-35. 


8 The classic format for Michael’s Chronicle is three parallel col- 
umns, with one column recounting secular and political history, 
another recounting church history, and a third recounting prodigies 
or natural disasters: Weltecke, Beschreibung, 163-78. In the three col- 
umns that begin under the rubric for this section, the secular col- 
umn celebrates the accession and martial exploits of the emperor 
John I Tzimiskes, before specifying that he used to live in the region 
of Melitene and places associated with him may still be seen there; 
the ecclesiastical column recounts the accessions of a new Coptic 
Orthodox patriarch of Alexandria and a new Syrian Orthodox patri- 
arch of Antioch, before turning immediately to the accession of a new 
Syrian Orthodox metropolitan of Melitene; and the column on prod- 
igies and natural disasters provides a generic notice on an earthquake 
before recounting an arresting anecdote about extreme August winds 
in the region of Melitene that blew significant quantities of wheat off 
the threshing floors and into the Euphrates. To say that the affairs of 
Melitene dominate the narrative at this point is not an exaggeration: 
Michael the Syrian, 557-60 = Chabot, 4:557—6o; [trans.] 3:132-37. 

FD who 2 ole corhacy Asp Mo Lojo yams Kolo Jyor JiaahS Lite ng boo 
.oujaa, Michael the Syrian, 563 = Chabot, 4:560; [trans.] 3:145 n. 6. 
Here, at least, we can probably be confident that the voice is that 
of Moses of Mardin, the sixteenth-century antiquarian who cop- 
ied Michael’s mutilated autograph: Weltecke, Beschreibung, 158-62. 
Iam indebted to Dorothea Weltecke for her advice on this point. 
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artistic, and literary revival among the Syrian Orthodox, 
now known as the Syriac Renaissance. Chronologically, 
my argument begins with the Byzantine capture of 
Melitene in 934 and runs until September 1039, when 
the syzodos endémousa convened in Constantinople by 
Patriarch Alexios the Studite (r. 1025-1043) released 
a decree condemning intermarriage between the 
Syrian Orthodox population of Melitene and their 
Chalcedonian neighbors. My reconstruction of the his- 
tory of the Syrian Orthodox community of Melitene 
in this hundred-year span relies primarily (though by 
no means exclusively) on six crucial primary sources. 
The first is Michael the Syrian’s Chronicle, more spe- 
cifically the portion largely derived from the earlier 
work of Ignatius of Melitene (fl. 1050-1100), and which 
recounts the period of Byzantine rule in remarkably san- 
guine tones. The second is a synodical letter (in Arabic) 
written by the Syrian Orthodox patriarch of Antioch 
Yuhanan VII Srigteh (r. 965—98s) and addressed to the 
Coptic patriarch of Alexandria Mina II (r. 956-974), in 
which Yuhanan complains of his treatment at the hands 
of Emperor Nikephoros I Phokas (r. 963-969), who 
had imprisoned him after the breakdown of coerced 
theological disputations. The next three sources recount 
the events of the Constantinopolitan trial, deposition, 
and exile of the Syrian Orthodox patriarch of Antioch 
Yuhanan VIII Bar Abdun (r. 1004-1031) under the 
aegis of Emperor Romanos III Argyros (r. 1028-103 4) 
and Patriarch Alexios the Studite. The first is a Syriac 
vita cum passione of Yuhanan Bar Abdun that has been 
embedded in Michael’s Chronicle and whose authorship 
cannot be determined with any certainty. The second isa 
miniature vita cum passione of Yuhanan Bar Abdun writ- 
ten by Michael of Tinnis (fl. 1000-1051?) in the pages 
of the Arabic History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian 
Church on the basis of information he had gathered on a 
visit to Melitene. The third is the Greek synodal decree 
produced by the Constantinopolitan synodos endémousa 
that confirmed Yuhanan Bar Abdun’s deposition and 
clarified the mandate for that deposition in the canon 
law. This leaves one further crucial primary source, with 
which my argument will conclude: the synodal decree 
issued by the synodos endémousa in September 1039 that 
attacked intermarriage between the Syrian Orthodox 
and the Chalcedonians in Melitene. 

Methodologically, the argument demands some 
delicate footwork, because the existing traditions 
of scholarship on this topic have generally inscribed 
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themselves within the same horizons as the writers of 
their sources. It will thus be necessary to bring into dia- 
logue two strands of scholarship that have often failed 
to communicate with each other: scholarship within 
the tradition of Byzantine Studies on the governance 
of the eastern frontier after the tenth century con- 
quests, and scholarship within Near Eastern Studies 
on the Syriac Renaissance. The former has generally 
focused on administrative, fiscal, and military ques- 
tions regarding the imperial management of ethnic and 
religious minorities on the Byzantine Empire’s eastern 
border.!° Although it has now integrated information 
from Syriac and Arabic chroniclers like Michael the 
Syrian and Yahya of Antioch, this scholarship essen- 
tially adopts the view from Constantinople, seeking 
to explain how imperial policy emanating from the 
capital failed or succeeded in profitably integrating 
reconquered territory and populations into the empire’s 
political economy. The latter body of scholarship, by 
contrast, has primarily sought to chart the intellectual 
and ecclesiastical history of the Syrian Orthodox dur- 
ing the eleventh to thirteenth century, when the com- 
munity experienced a burst of literary production and 
creativity. In keeping with its sources, this work con- 
centrates on the concerns of literate clergymen within 
the Syrian Orthodox community."! A significant part 


10 Key works include G. Dagron, “Minorités ethniques et reli- 
gieuses dans l’Orient byzantin 4 la fin du X° siécle et au XI° siécle: 
Limmigration syrienne,” TM 6 (1976): 177-216; N. Oikonomides, 
“Vorganisation de la frontiére orientale de Byzance aux X*-XI° 
siecles et le Taktikon de l’Escorial,” in Actes du XIV® congrés interna- 
tional des études byzantines, Bucarest, 6-12 September 1971, vol. 1, ed. 
M. Berzaand E. Stanescu (Bucharest, 1971), 285-302; J.-C. Cheynet, 
“Les limites du pouvoir 4 Byzance: Une forme de tolérance?” in 
Toleration and Repression in the Middle Ages: In Memory of Lenos 
Mavromatis, ed. K. Nikolaou (Athens, 2002), 15-28; J.-C. Cheynet, 
“The Duchy of Antioch during the Second Period of Byzantine 
Rule,” in East and West in the Medieval Eastern Mediterranean I: 
Antioch from the Byzantine Reconquest until the End of the Crusader 
Principality, ed. K. Ciggaar and M. Metcalf (Leuven, 2006), 1-16; 
J. Howard-Johnston, “Crown Lands and the Defence of Imperial 
Authority in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries,” ByzF 21 (1995): 
76-99; J. Shepard, “Constantine VI, Caucasian Openings and 
the Road to Aleppo,” in Eastern Approaches to Byzantium, ed. A. 
Eastmond (Farnham, 2001), 19-40; C. Holmes, “‘How the East Was 
Won’ in the Reign of Basil II,” in Eastern Approaches to Byzantium 
(Farnham, 2001), 41-56; and Holmes, Basil Il and the Governance of 
Empire (976-1025) (Oxford, 2005), 41-56. 

11 Key works include the articles collected in The Syriac Renais- 
sance, ed. H. Teule, C. F. Tauwinkel, R. B. ter Haar Romeny, and 
J. van Ginkel (Leuven, 2010); A. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen 
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of the argument that follows depends on compel- 
ling these two bodies of scholarship to “talk” to one 
another. I hope that my contribution will spur further 
dialogue between these two traditions of inquiry.’” 
The larger argument of the article will proceed in 
three stages, each of which yields its own important con- 
clusion. The first stage is a reexamination of the evidence 
for the early history of the Syrian Orthodox population 
of Melitene under Byzantine rule. The key conclusion 
here is that the secondary scholarship has placed undue 
stress on a single passage from Michael’s Chronicle 
in reconstructing the history of the Syrian immigra- 
tion. This passage provides an origin story for Syrian 
Orthodox Melitene, which it depicts as the result of a for- 
mal agreement between Emperor Nikephoros II Phokas 
and Patriarch Yuhanan VII Srigteh, granting them an 
official guarantee of tolerance—but only on the condi- 
tion that the Syrian Orthodox patriarch of Antioch relo- 
cate to Melitene permanently. The influence of Gilbert 
Dagron’s seminal 1976 article on “l’immigration syriz 
enne” has been decisive in this regard, as most scholars 
have accepted his proposal that the passage discloses a 


Literatur (Bonn, 1922), 285-86, 290, 295, 326; P. Kawerau, Die 
jakobitische Kirche im Zeitalter der syrischen Renaissance: Idee und 
Wirklichkeit (Berlin, 1960); J. Leroy, “La renaissance de |’ église syri- 
aque aux XII*—XIIIF siécles,” CahCM 14 (1971): 131-48, 239-553 A. 
Palmer, “Charting Undercurrents in the History of the West-Syrian 
People: The Resettlement of Byzantine Melitene after 934,” OC 
70 (1986): 37-68; H. Takahashi, Barhebraeus: A Bio-Bibliography 
(Piscataway, NJ, 2005), 1-119; Weltecke, Beschreibung, 1-6, 54-126; 
idem, “On the Syriac Orthodox in the Principality of Antioch dur- 
ing the Crusader Period,” in Ciggaar and Metcalf, East and West in 
the Medieval Eastern Mediterranean, 95-124; idem, “6o Years After 
Peter Kawerau: Remarks on the Social and Cultural History of 
Syriac-Orthodox Christians from the XIth to the XIth Century,” 
Le Muséon 121.3-4 (2008): 311-35; and idem, “Syrian Orthodox 
Identity,” 115-25. 

12 At present, the most sustained and comprehensive efforts to 
integrate Greek, Syriac, and Arabic evidence, and to bridge the divide 
between Byzantine Studies, Syriac Studies, and Islamic Studies 
within the scholarship on this place and period, are the matchless 
regional studies by Bernd Andreas Vest and Klaus-Peter Todt. Vest, 
Geschichte, is an incredibly rich and detailed study of Melitene and 
its environs; K.-P. Todt, Dukat und griechisch-orthodoxes Patriarchat 
von Antiocheia in mittelbyzantinischer Zeit (969-1084) (Wiesbaden, 
2020) is a broad-ranging analysis of the history of Antioch and its 
hinterland in the period of the Byzantine reconquest. They have 
combined their efforts in a comprehensive recent survey of Syria 
as part of the Tabula imperii byzantini series: K.-P. Todt and B. A. 
Vest, Syria (Syria Prété, Syria Deutera, Syria Euphratésia), 3 vols., 
TIB 15.1-3 (Vienna, 2014). 


“dual policy” by Nikephoros and his imperial succes- 
sors: tolerance in Melitene, intolerance in Antioch.'? Yet 
when read against the evidence of Yuhanan VII Srigteh’s 
synodical letter to Mina II, this narrative appears less 
and less plausible. The explanation for this crucial pas- 
sage lies with its probable author, Ignatius of Melitene. 
Ignatius was a native of the city who was well integrated 
into the Byzantine Empire and was conversant in Greek. 
His story of a formal agreement stamped with an impe- 
rial seal follows the pattern of his Chalcedonian con- 
temporaries, who frequently sought formal guarantees 
of exactly this kind. Under the pressure of this new evi- 
dence, Dagron’s theory of a dual policy crumbles, forcing 
us to reckon with a Syrian Orthodox community that 
was much better integrated into the empire than we had 
previously appreciated. The second stage is a synthetic 
examination of the three major sources for the trial 
and deposition of Yuhanan Bar Abdun, which brought 
a long period of informal tolerance to an end. The key 
conclusion of this section is that the trial was undertaken 
against the objections of many highly placed figures in 
the Chalcedonian patriarchate of Antioch, as well as the 
secular hierarchy of both Antioch and Melitene. This 
serves to highlight a concern among some members of the 
secular administration that Melitene’s role as a source of 
enormous revenues should not be disrupted; it also high- 
lights the tensions that appear to have been emerging 
between the Constantinopolitan and Antiochene patri- 
archates. The third and final stage pursues this revelation 
into the Greek text of the synodal decrees of 1030 and 
1039, the sophisticated legal reasoning of which marks a 
significant departure from what had come before. The 
key conclusion here is that this increasing sophistication 
was at least partly a response to “tolerant dissidents,” who 
appear to have been concentrated in the Chalcedonian 
patriarchate of Antioch. These decrees were consciously 
attempting to close any legal loopholes through which 
the practical realities of cross-confessional tolerance and 
inter-confessional marriage might pass unsanctioned. 
Yet, as is so often the case, the evidence suggests that 
the persecuting initiatives of Alexios the Studite had 
relatively little success in curbing the confessionally 
promiscuous habits of Byzantine Melitene. Taken as 
a whole, the new picture is remarkably consistent with 
the evidence from the sixth to seventh century, the last 
time that the Syrian Orthodox community found itself 


13 Dagron, “L’immigration syrienne,” 207. 
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living in a Chalcedonian Empire. Consequently, I bring 
my argument to a close by underlining the extent to 
which imperial Chalcedonian persecution of the Syrian 
Orthodox had always maintained the same irregular, 
“stop and start” character. I also push back against the 
habit of narrating the history of the Syrian Orthodox 
community in Byzantium as a threnody for a forever 
deteriorating relationship. In the event, that relationship, 
while troubled, seems to have been oddly homeostatic. 
It was only after the advent of Arab and later Turkish 
dominion that it was seen—always retrospectively—as 
necessarily doomed. 


“Limmigration syrienne’ (934-1025) 


Any attempt to reconstruct the social composition 
of the Byzantine eastern frontier must begin with 
Dagron’s article on “l’immigration syrienne.” Relying 
primarily on the histories of John Skylitzes and 
Leo the Deacon, and the chronicles of Michael the 
Syrian, Bar Hebraeus, and the Melkite Arab Yahya 
of Antioch, Dagron revealed an imperial policy that 
explicitly encouraged the immigration of Syrian 
Orthodox Christians into the conquered territories 
of the former raiding emirates. In Dagron’s narrative 
of this process, the crucial moment came during the 
reign of Nikephoros II Phokas, who, on the advice of 
unnamed advisers, invited the Syrian Orthodox patri- 
arch of Antioch, Yuhanan VII Srigteh, to establish a 
permanent seat in Melitene. The patriarch agreed on 
condition of an imperial guarantee of tolerance for 
the religious practice of the Syrian Orthodox. The 
emperor's approval was forthcoming, and a guaran- 
tee of tolerance was stamped with the emperor’s own 
seal. The patriarch, sufficiently assured of the emperor's 
good intentions, then took up residence in the newly 
constructed monastery of Barid.’* 

Dagron’s account of this episode is based primarily 
on two columns of evidence, drawn from the chronicles 
of Yahya of Antioch and Michael the Syrian, respectively. 
The first is Yahya’s account of the devastation of much of 
the Jazira during the Byzantine reconquest. Yahya’s ren- 
dering of the Byzantine campaigns against Sayf al-Dawla 
in the 950s and 960s, which broke Hamdanid power 
and brought the age of the raiding emirates to a close, 


14 Dagron, “Limmigration syrienne,” 186-88; Todt and Vest, Syria, 
15.2.953—56. 
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is attended by vivid descriptions of agricultural wastage 
and general destruction.’* Melitene and its environs had 
by this point long since been in Byzantine hands; they 
were captured in 934 by the domestikos John Kourkouas 
during the reign of Emperor Romanos I Lakapenos 
(tr. 920-944).!° Kourkouas had forced the inhabit- 
ants of the city to either convert to Christianity or face 
expulsion, but as the Byzantine reconquest progressed 
over the following century, the policies emanating from 
Constantinople became notably less strict and more 
creative with respect to the newly subject populations. !” 
While by no means beyond the range of Sayf al-Dawla’s 
annual raids during these decades, Melitene was not 
exposed to the full impact of the scorched-earth tactics 
employed by the Byzantine army against the Hamdanid 
territories centered on Aleppo.’® An arresting passage in 


15 Yahya of Antioch, History (I. Kratchkovsky and A. Vasiliev, 
“Histoire de Yahya-Ibn-Said d’Antioche, Continuateur de Sa‘id- 
Ibn-Bitriq,” PO 18.5 [1924]: 699-823 and PO 23.3 (1932): 349- 
520; F. Micheau and G. Troupeau, “Histoire de Yahya-Ibn-Sa'id 
d’Antioche, Continuateur de Sa'id-Ibn-Bitrig,” PO 47.4 (1997): 
374-559; hereafter “Yahya”); Dagron, “Limmigration syrienne,” 181; 
and see Holmes, “How the East,” 42-43. For some useful reevalu- 
ations of the strategic picture in these years, see W. Garrood, “The 
Byzantine Conquest of Cilicia and the Hamdanids of Aleppo, 959- 
965,” AnatSt 58 (2008): 127-40; idem, “The Illusion of Continuity: 
Nikephoros Phokas, John Tzimiskes, and the Eastern Border,” BMGS 
37-1 (2013): 20-34. For a new general narrative, see A. Kaldellis, 
Streams of Gold, Rivers of Blood: The Rise and Fall of Byzantium, 
955 A.D. to the First Crusade (Oxford, 2017), 21-42. Still useful are 
the narratives in M. Canard, Histoire de la dynastie des Hamdanides 
de Jazira et de Syrie (Algiers, 1951), 805-27, and M. Whittow, The 
Making of Byzantium (Berkeley, 1996), 310-57. On the “end game” 
of this process, see W. Farag, “The Aleppo Question: A Byzantine- 
Fatimid Conflict of Interests in Northern Syria in the Later Tenth 
Century a.D.,” BMGS 14.1 (1990): 44-59 (I am indebted to Lucas 
McMahon for this reference). 


16 Theophanes Continuatus (I. Bekker, ed., Theophanes Continu- 
atus, CSHB [Bonn, 1838], 416-17); see the remarks of Holmes, 
Basil Il, 374-76. 


17 The definitive account is now Holmes, Basil IT, 299-392; see 
also Whittow, Making, 317-57. 

18 Chapters 63 to 65 in the Taktika of Nikephoros Ouranos pro- 
vide a vivid picture of the type of warfare involved: chapter 63 gives 
advice on how to raid enemy territory without being caught by 
a responding force and specifically identifies the burning of crops 
and the taking of captives as the main goal of this activity; chap- 
ter 64 gives advice on what to do if given battle in a mountain pass 
or on the march (presumably most likely to occur when return- 
ing to the interior of Asia Minor after a successful raid); chapter 65 
gives advice on how to besiege and capture a city or fortress that has 
already been weakened by the devastation of its rural hinterland: 
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the Taktika of Nikephoros Ouranos (who was active as 
a general in greater Syria during the late tenth and early 
eleventh centuries) warns future commanders that the 
Arabs would attempt to offset logistical pressure on 
their fortresses and cities by buying foodstuffs at inflated 
prices on the Byzantine side of the frontier—offering as 
much as a zomisma for a single modion of grain.’? It 
seems there was profit as well as danger in life on the 
Byzantine frontier. Melitene would thus have served as a 
natural destination for refugees fleeing regions that bore 
the brunt of Byzantine punitive expeditions. With the 
death of Sayf al-Dawla in 967, Nikephoros Phokas was 
in a position to consolidate his hold over the despoiled 
territories of the former raiding emirates and ideally 
turn them into fiscal assets. It was natural that he should 
have resorted to the well-established Byzantine policy 
of population transfer, used for centuries to establish 
defensive buffers and bring derelict lands back under 
cultivation.”° In the past, this policy had usually con- 
sisted in the resettlement of defeated populations, but in 
this case Nikephoros Phokas appears to have hit upon a 
scheme that required a softer touch. 


Nikephoros Ouranos, Taktika 63-65 (E. McGeer, ed., Sowing the 
Dragon’s Teeth: Byzantine Warfare in the Tenth Century, DOS 33 
[Washington, D.C., 1994], 142-63). On Ouranos’s hypothesized 
personal authorship, see chapters 80-81; for useful remarks on the 
centrality of captive-taking to this form of warfare and the creative 
expedients used to bring land back under cultivation, see pp. 365-68. 
Leo the Deacon—who provides much of the raw material for nar- 
rative reconstructions of the triumphant campaigns of Nikephoros 
Phokas and John Tzimiskes in northern Syria—is a “drums and 
trumpets” historian writing in the classicizing style and is not very 
interested in the grim realities of how fortresses and cities were soft- 
ened up through the devastation of their rural hinterlands. But there 
are a few passages in which the grubby details are made apparent: 
Leo the Deacon, History 2.9, 4.4, 10.1. The situation is similar in 
John Skylitzes, Synopsis of Histories 14.12, 14.14-15. For discussion 
on these points I am indebted to Lucas McMahon, who has taught 
me at least half of what I know about the Byzantine way(s) of war. 
19 Nikephoros Ouranos, Taktika 65.5-7. 

20 On which see P. Charanis, “The Transfer of Population as 
a Policy in the Byzantine Empire,” Comparative Studies in Society 
and History 3.2 (1961): 140-54; H. Ditten, Ethnische Verschiebungen 
zwischen der Balkanhalbinsel und Kleinasien vom Ende des 6. bis 
zur zweiten Halfte des 9. Jahrhunderts, BBA 59 (Berlin, 1993), 
123-360; Y. Stouraitis, “Migrating in the Medieval East Roman 
World, ca. 600-1204,” in Migration Histories of the Medieval 
Afroeurasian Transition Zone, ed. J. Preiser-Kapeller, L. Reinfandt, 
and Y. Stouraitis, Studies in Global Migration History 39.13 (Leiden, 
2020), 141-65. 


For the innovative policy that resulted, we are 
dependent almost entirely on a single passage in the 
Chronicle of Michael the Syrian, which constitutes 
Dagron’s second column of evidence: 


Now from the time when the Arabs came to 
rule in Syria, the patriarchs who arose one 
after another in our orthodox church dwelt in 
Antioch, Harran, Callinicum, and Edessa. But 
now the Greeks were once again in control of 
Syria, and when the emperor Nikephoros saw 
that Melitene was ruined and desolate, and 
Hanzit likewise, he was anxious to fill them 
with inhabitants. As the Romans had not 
the courage to dwell there out of fear of the 
Muslims, he was told by some of his advisors to 
put out a call to the Syrians in the regions of 
the Muslims, who were habituated to the cus- 
toms of both peoples, and to living with them 
in both kingdoms. Consequently the emperor 
had the patriarch Mar Yuhanan who is called 
Srigteh brought to him. He promised that if he 
made [the cities] suitable, and filled Melitene, 
Hanzit, and Kleisoura with inhabitants, and if 
the patriarch himself established his residence 
in these regions, and no longer went into the 
realm of the Muslims, he [Nikephoros] would 
effect peace between him [Yuhanan] and the 
Chalcedonians, and also ordinances that they 
should not harass our people. When the patri- 
arch received the seal of the emperor on prom- 
ises such as these, he consented to come and 
dwell in these regions, and this for two rea- 
sons: first, that he might be far away from the 
Chalcedonian patriarch in Antioch, who since 
the Romans took control of Syria, had been 
harassing the churches and clergy of our peo- 
ple, and second, because he reckoned that the 
emperor would fulfill his covenants.”! 


21 cards! 2 gw -[Lolom Lpil Xey Ibs pe jks po ono, bug ny Pp 
woh Pe lac .coo ery wojolso waa S|aso Vero pele thLjams Ls;? 
tLaspeo Lgdsoy an girroods JL. > wojatas LX xo :Ljam Ns Ls& ad» 
wD Pars coo Ward JI Liscogo «Jyasan eo wns, Joo Qe po + deo Laser 
Jhoghl> (oomhuly Lijam Jrasy sods cis ks! Go od poll! Lady IDduy 
Jhéads Goulil pro shoes Loong poy Ljasro Loood pro .LeZy 
cobiceicey Links, Lo :[bp] fo gua weds ebito Ld oo jm Jyodigroo 
colo :fjamXaSo Poo wnprdrood fjars usinwo Jia (ly od uohalo 
pS Lids Lywoll Sul Sol Jo JShosh} wdoe Jptars Mis od pS [bw ]igo oo 
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This passage remains crucial to our understanding of 
the Syrian Orthodox settlement of Melitene. This is a 
problem, because on closer examination, certain ele- 
ments of the story do not make a great deal of sense.”* 
First, we must note that the exhaustive studies of 
Bernd Andreas Vest on the history of Melitene seri- 
ously complicate this clean and simple origin story for 
the Syrian Orthodox population of the city. By making 
a careful inventory of all available sources of evidence 
(though these are still derived primarily from the Syriac 
chronicle tradition), Vest has illuminated a process of 
immigration best understood as taking place in three 
stages. The first is a slow, thinly documented but clearly 
perceptible influx of Syrian Orthodox immigrants into 
Melitene after its capture in 934. The most important 
source of evidence for this process, as is generally the 
case with Syrian Orthodox Melitene, are the founda- 
tion dates of new churches, convents, and monasteries.”* 
The second wave comes in the mid-to-late 960s, when 


[Juego eons 0 dey bors Gide fly loathe bode LoopodIas oS Mio 
Spe vedo Jhoghls jraxs0 ILL, od, sLyoom oo pl SS Lad. oho. 
Lise} ands) 19 coy pergiley Lope [L-]igle wo anisy Nhe le ccbih 
Wsamsoy zacoly eehibyo . dey Lory Lao umido JL SS 000 Eds eh -Ljams 
swore fax Michael the Syrian, 559 = Chabot, 4:556; [trans.] 3:130. 
The story also appears in Bar Hebraeus’s Ecclesiastical Chronicle (ed. 
J.-B. Abbeloos and T. J. Lamy, Gregorii Barhebraei Chronicon ecclesi- 
asticum, vol. 1 [Leuven, 1872], 411; hereafter, Ecclesiastical Chronicle) 
and in the Chronicle of 1234 (J.-B. Chabot, ed., Anonymi auctoris 
chronicon ad annum 1234 pertinens, CSCO 82 [Leuven, 1920], 281; 
hereafter, Chronicle of 1234). However, the former seems to derive 
directly from Michael’s account, and the latter probably derives from 
the lost chronicle of Ignatius of Melitene, so neither has any substan- 
tial independent value for the questions I am pursuing here. On Bar 
Hebraeus’s dependence on Michael for his narrative at this point, 
see the remarks of D. Wilmshurst in Bar Hebraeus, The Ecclesiastical 
Chronicle (D. Wilmshurst, trans. [Piscataway, NJ, 2016], xvi-xviii; 
xxvii-xl). On the independent derivation of information from the 
lost chronicle of Ignatius of Melitene in the Chronicle of 1234, see 
A. Hilkens, The Anonymous Syriac Chronicle of 1234 and Its Sources 
(Leiden, 2018), 293-304. 

22 Substantive discussions of this passage and its implications in 
Dagron, “Limmigration syrienne,” 187-88; T. H. Benner, “Die syrisch- 
jakobitische Kirche unter byzantinischer Herrschaft im 10. und 11. 
Jarhundert” (PhD diss., University of Marburg, 1989), 25-343 Vest, 
Geschichte, 2:1077-1107. 

23 Vest, Geschichte, 2:925-28, 1026-42. Dagron (“Limmigration 
syrienne,” 192-93) acknowledges this first wave but consciously down- 
plays its significance in comparison to what followed in the reign of 
Nikephoros. E. Honigmann, Le couvent de Barsaumé et le patriarcat 
jacobite d‘Antioche et de Syrie, CSCO 146 (Leuven, 1954), 47-545 935 
106-7. 
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there is indeed an upsurge in new foundations.** The 
immigration coincident with Yuhanan VII's change 
of residence late in the reign of Nikephoros Phokas 
undoubtedly marked an acceleration, but it is unclear 
whether it should be understood as a dramatic 
refoundation. Even if Nikephoros did come to some 
kind of explicit arrangement with the patriarch, it was 
probably because he could recognize the fiscal opportu- 
nity presented by an already existing population of the 
Syrian Orthodox in Melitene, and thus encouraged fur- 
ther immigration.** This second, more intensive move- 
ment of the Syrian Orthodox into the area in the 960s 
was followed by a third in the 990s, when there seems 
to have been an influx of former inhabitants of Tikrit 
and its environs. It is to this third phase of immigra- 
tion that the clan of Aba ‘Imran traces its origins in the 
city.*° The passage in Michael’s Chronicle thus presents 
a picture that is far too neat to match up with more 
fine-grained sources of evidence.”” The corresponding 
passage in the Chronicle to 1234, which probably derives 
independently from the same source used by Michael, 
makes the chronological issues more explicit: “[this 
was] because they [the Byzantines] had only recently 
taken [these regions] from the Arabs.”?8 In the case of 
Melitene, at least, we know that the Byzantines had not 
taken it as “recently” as all that; it had hardly been lying 
empty and desolate for lack of settlers. 


24 The overwhelming majority of this evidence is still derived 
from Michael’s Chronicle: Vest, Geschichte, 2:1077-1107, with spe- 
cific discussion of the passage in question at 1087-93; Dagron, 
“L’immigration syrienne,” 188-92. 

25 ‘There is a suggestive passage in the secular Chronicle of Bar 
Hebraeus, situated in the year 963, in which Nikephoros—who in 
the previous pages is associated with widespread destruction and 
the burning of crops and villages—passes through the hinterland 
of Aleppo with great care to cause no destruction, telling the local 
farmers not to neglect the tillage of the land because it belongs to 
the Romans now and they will soon return to take possession: Bar 
Hebraeus, Chronicle (ed. P. Bejan, Gregorii Barhebraei Chronicon 
Syriacum, emendatum adnotationibusque locupletatum [Paris, 1890], 
187; hereafter, Chronicon Syriacum). 

26 Vest, Geschichte, 2:1139-62; Dagron, “L'immigration syrienne,” 
193-94. 

27 We should note that Dagron did have access to most of this 
evidence and that he deals with the problems it poses for the story 
of Nikephoros’s agreement more through emphasis than through 
omission. 


28 bed eo val aes Kilbyny SQoo Chronicle of'1234, CSCO 82:281. 
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Second, we should question the reference to 
harassment by the Chalcedonian patriarch of Antioch 
“since the Romans took control of Syria,” because it 
likely represents an anachronism. This harassment is 
identified as the spur for Yuhan4n to accept the impe- 
rial offer and take up residence in the Barid monastery 
in Melitene. Yet Antioch did not fall until 28 October 
969, less than two months before Nikephoros’s assas- 
sination; the imperial court is unlikely to have effected 
substantial changes in the patriarchal administration in 
the city before the emperor’s death.”? There simply was 
not time for an imperially sponsored persecution by the 
Chalcedonian patriarch of Antioch. If Yahanan VII 
was reacting to persecutions, they must have taken 
place under Islamic governance, and we have no evi- 
dence that the Chalcedonian patriarchs were empow- 
ered to act in such a way under Hamdanid rule. We 
have a relevant comparandum ready to hand in the form 
of Ibrahim b. Yuhanna al-Antaki’s vita of the Melkite 
patriarch of Antioch Christopher (r. 960-967), which 
is full of information on the complex political maneu- 
vering in which its protagonist was engaged in the last 
decade of Hamdanid power, but has nothing to say 
about any attempts to persecute the Syrian Orthodox 
population of the city. Christopher’s martyrdom actu- 
ally came at the hands of political opponents of Sayf 
al-Dawla, whose cause he had supported during an 
abortive revolt within Antioch.?° We would also have 


29 The date derives from Yahya, PO 18, 822-23. See also Skylitzes, 
Synopsis of History 14.17; Leo the Deacon, History 5.4; Kaldellis, 
Streams, 62-63; and Whittow, Making, 326-27. 

30 Ibrahim b. Yahanna, Life of Christopher (H. Zayat, ed. and 
trans., “Vie du patriarche melkite d’Antioche Christophore [d. 967] 
par le protospathaire Ibrahim b. Yuhanna: Document inédit du X* 
siecle,” PrOC 2 [1952]: 11-38; 333-66). Given that the most likely cana 
didates for the time of composition fall near or within the patriarchal 
tenure of Nicholas II (r. 1025-1030), who was opposed to the per- 
secuting measures taken by Alexios the Studite, one might suppose 
that Ibrahim consciously suppressed any information about similar 
persecuting measures taken by Christopher. The bluntest rejoinder to 
this supposition is also the most compelling: Christopher is unlikely 
to have had any time or political capital to spend on such measures in 
a context of extreme political disorder, which at one point forced him 
to withdraw to the monastery of Simeon the Stylite at Qal‘at Sim‘an, 
and which eventually claimed his life; see J. Mugler, “A Martyr 
with Too Many Causes: Christopher of Antioch (d. 967) and Local 
Collective Memory” (PhD diss., Georgetown University, 2019). Nor 
does Ibrahim b. Yahanna appear to have been personally opposed 
to a policy of persecution, as he should probably (though not cer- 
tainly) be identified with Abraham the mystikos and protospatharios 


to read “since the Romans took control of Syria” as sim- 
ply referring to the fact that control of greater Syria was 
actively contested. 

Third, and finally, we have the awkward prob- 
lem that if Nikephoros did make such an agreement, 
he broke his word almost immediately. The very next 
passage in Michael’s Chronicle refers to the deporta- 
tion of the patriarch and many of his metropolitans 
to Constantinople, where they engaged in extended 
theological debates with the emperor and patriarch 
and were pressured to capitulate to Chalcedonian 
orthodoxy.*! Michael’s Chronicle explicitly depicts this 
as a broken promise, insisting that while Yuhanan VII 
had fulfilled his end of the bargain, Nikephoros had 
not: “The patriarch carried out what the emperor 
sought in every detail. The emperor, however, did not 
abide by his promise.”** The story of the broken prom- 
ise continues to inform received wisdom concerning 
these events in secondary scholarship. In the course of 
numerous debate sessions over a span of several months, 
beginning in April 969, the Syrian Orthodox remained 
steadfast in their confession and were subsequently 
imprisoned. But they were released after the coup of 
John I Tzimiskes (r. 969-976), who showed no interest 


who appears in the list of subscriptions to the May 1030 decree con- 
firming the deposition of Bar Abdun; see S. Noble, “A Byzantine 
Bureaucrat and Arabic Philosopher: Ibrahim ibn Yuhanni al-Antaki 
and His Translation of On the Divine Names 4.18-35,” in Caught in 
Translation: Studies on Versions of Late Antique Christian Literature, 
ed. M. Toca and D. Batovici (Leiden, 2020), 269-70. Iam extremely 
grateful to Alexandre Roberts for bringing this connection to my 
attention and for discussion on these points. 

31 Michael the Syrian, 559-60 = Chabot, 4:556-57; [trans.] 
3:130-31. 

52° ge 0 ie we ie hap he Tongs: ise: ess 
sougooas Michael the Syrian, 559 = Chabot, 4:556; [trans.] 3:130; both 
Bar Hebraeus’s Ecclesiastical Chronicle and the Chronicle of 1234 are 
likewise explicit that the emperor made a “promise” (all three sources 
use the quadriliteral root waa). However, Bar Hebraeus, who almost 
certainly draws on Michael’s Chronicle for his information here, 
explicitly states that this promise consisted in a guarantee of tolerance 
authenticated by the emperor’s seal: “and he took the emperor’s seal 
to this effect” (.90 Nx baXsy INots ano): Ecclesiastical Chronicle, 
4i1. The Chronicle of 1234, by contrast, only states that Nikephoros 
promised to “honor the patriarch greatly” (;arsy [Lb ]uige od sokalo 
sKulsjo3 oS): CSCO 82:281. As the Chronicle of 1234 drew on the lost 
chronicle of Ignatius directly, this means that we cannot foreclose on 
the possibility that it was Michael, not Ignatius, who first originated 
the story of Nikephoros guaranteeing tolerance with his seal. On bal- 
ance I consider this the less likely option, but it cannot be ruled out 
decisively. 
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in any policy of persecution.** In many ways this is the 
real beginning of Syrian Orthodox Melitene’s golden 
age, as neither John Tzimiskes nor Basil II is recorded 
as showing any personal interest in disturbing the peace 
of the Syrian Orthodox church. This third problem 
sums up and recapitulates the first two: everything is 
happening too fast. The obvious solution is to move the 
initial agreement between Nikephoros and Yuhanan as 
far back in time as possible, to about 965.°* This would 
at least make the “broken promise” narrative a little 
more intelligible, because Nikephoros would only have 
breached the terms of his supposed agreement after an 
interval of several years. But there is still little space for 
a campaign of persecution by the Chalcedonian patri- 
arch of Antioch with imperial endorsement. Dagron 
assumed that Yuhanan’s acceptance of the emperor's 
seal cemented a permanent imperial policy, or rather 
two policies: “There was no single policy of the emperor 
with respect to the Syrian Jacobites or the Armenian 
Monophysites, but rather at least two: a tolerant one in 
Melitene or Sebasteia, an intolerant one in Antioch.”*> 
This assumption looks increasingly shaky. 

So it is worth trying to find the seal in question. 
Previous scholars have accepted almost unanimously 
the short phrase in this passage, “nsab ‘ezaqta d-malka,” 
as evidence of an imperial seal or even a chrysobull guar- 
anteeing perpetual tolerance. T. H. Benner attempted a 
wholesale reconstruction, and Vest has speculated that 
Michael may have consulted the original document in 
the archives of Melitene.°° If the emperor did provide a 
chrysobull assuring tolerance for the Syrian Orthodox 
church, whose guarantees he then violated shortly 
thereafter, it would be a rather remarkable thing. It 
would also be dramatically out of step with the content 


33 Vest (Geschichte, 2:1095-1103) plausibly places Yuhanan’s return 
to his seat in the spring of 970. 


34 Dagron, “Limmigration syrienne,” 187. Vest (Geschichte, 
2:1087) provides the summer of 965 as the terminus post quem for 
the agreement, based on Yuhanan’s election to the patriarchate on 
July 9, 965; Kaldellis (Streams, 48) seems to place the meeting in 965 
(though he is not completely explicit in his phrasing). For discussion 
on some of these chronological points, and on many others, I am 
deeply indebted to Bernd Andreas Vest. 


35 “Il n’ya pas une politique de l’empereur al’ égard des Syriens 
yap politiq’ P § y 

jacobites ou des Arméniens monophysites, mais au moins deux: l'une 
tolérante 4 Méliténe ou a Sébaste, |’autre intolérante 4 Antioche”: 
Dagron, “L’immigration syrienne,” 207. 

36 Benner, “Die syrisch-jakobitische Kirche,” 31-33; Vest, Geschichte, 

ry: J 31-33 
2:1089-90. 
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of the small number of other chrysobulls that we can 
connect to Nikephoros, whose provisions deal largely 
with tax exemptions for the Athonite communities, 
and in one case an appointment to the Chalcedonian 
patriarchate of Antioch.?” Consequently, if a sealed 
document or even a chrysobull had survived in the 
patriarchal archives at Melitene, it is surprising that 
Michael or another chronicler does not quote from it 
in extenso at some point. Michael was rather fond of 
highlighting the perfidy of the Greeks, so it is hard 
to imagine him passing up the opportunity to score 
some cheap points over a broken promise.?® Still more 
would we expect Yuhanan VII to mention it, if he ever 
had occasion to discuss his relations with the emperor 
Nikephoros in sympathetic company. 

Asa matter of fact, he did have such an occasion. 
A florilegium passed down through the manuscript 
tradition of the Coptic Orthodox Church preserves 
an Arabic synodical letter from Yuhanan VII to the 
Coptic patriarch of Alexandria, Mina II.*? The title 
provided in the manuscript makes it clear that the con- 
text for the letter was the coercive theological disputa- 
tions held by Nikephoros Phokas in 969: 


Synodical letter of the chaste father Abba 
Yuhanna, Patriarch of Antioch, to Abba Mina, 
Patriarch of Alexandria, at the time when the 
emperor of Rome disputed with and took cap- 
tive Abba Yahanna, Patriarch of Antioch, 
and took him off to Constantinople, and 


37 F. Dolger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostrimischen Reiches 
von 565-1453, vol. 1 (Hildesheim, 1976), 89-93. Note that Délger sim; 
ply refers to a ctyiM1oy, reflecting the Syriac, rather than a chrysobull— 
which has been assumed by some later scholarship. This is also true of 
Dagron, who cites Délger at this point: Dagron, “Limmigration syri- 
enne,” 187 n. 51. 

38 Weltecke, “Michael the Syrian,” 120-21. 


39 The text is available only in J. S. Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis 
Clementino-Vaticana, 3 vols. (Rome, 1719-21), 2:133-40 (hereafter, 
BOCY). Assemani accepted the colophonic attribution of the manu- 
script to the famous Muslim convert to Christianity Balus ibn Raja’ 
(fl. latter half of the tenth century), but Georg Graf demonstrated 
that this was in error. At present, no definite answer can be given as 
to the identity of the compiler, but there is no strong reason to doubt 
the letter’s authenticity, and the internal details strengthen the case for 
accepting it as genuine. See G. Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabi- 
schen Literatur, vol. 2 (Vatican City, 1947-66), 318-19; idem, “Unechte 
Zeugnisse rémischer Papste ftir den Monophysitismus im arabischen 
‘Bekenntnis der Vater,” RQ 42.3-4 (1928): 197-234; M. Swanson, 
Christian Muslim Relations, 600-1500, sw. “Bilus ibn Raja.” 
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brought him to his court. The Patriarch of 
Constantinople was presented, and the clergy 
and officers of the emperor, and [Yahanna] 
debated the Patriarch of Constantinople.*° 


The letter appears to have been written from Yuhanan’s 
exile and imprisonment in the aftermath of these talks.*! 
According to Dagron, this letter “confirms and clari- 
fies” the picture of the emperor dramatically betraying 
his promise.*” Given the other evidence that we have 
reviewed so far, it is worth taking a closer look at this 
claim. Does Yuhanan’s letter “confirm and clarify” the 
story of an imperial promise, dramatically broken? 
Does he mention the existence of an imperial chryso- 
bull guaranteeing his rights against such treatment? 

He does not. He appeals for solidarity with 
Mina II, saying that the patriarch of Constantinople 
had declared Mina a heretic, who was not fit to con- 
firm Yuhanan’s own ordination.*? He relates how 
the emperor summoned him and his party to Hagia 
Sophia, attempting to overawe them with the grandeur 
of their surroundings: 


Then the emperor summoned us to himself, to 
the great church, and he showed us the decora- 
tion of the church, and its manifold beauties, its 
ornamentation, its curtains, and its lamps, and 
the great number of people in it, and the great- 
ness of his kingdom, thinking that he could 
entice us, like boys, into desiring such ruinous 
things.*4 


He relates how the emperor resumed the sixth- and 
seventh-century tradition of coercive theological 


4O Ay pas Lise Lil (21) AS Usd ys yh Gs gs Lil jal! GU Gas gi AIL 
call Ab gatas g ASUail Ah yy pas Li gs Lait jalal g og pl cle asl Lad Ay paisa 
Aad) (polis 5 Aig petals Agiaibaudll SI pla gai pane pianl » Avisibaill 
Agpbibudll d bi alles BOCV, 2:132. 

41 BOCYV,2:139-40. 


42 Dagron, “L’immigration syrienne,” 198: “Michel le Syrien et 
Bar Hebraeus accusent Nicéphore Phokas d’avoir presque aussitét 
trahi sa ‘promesse,’ et une lettre de Jean VII Sarigta au patriarche 
copte d’Alexandrie Mar Mina/Ménas, conservée en version arabe, 
confirme et précise leur récit.” 


43, BOCY, 2:133. 

4A Uglles 5 AS 5 Aas 65 55 Lgl s 8 pS) agiais QI) ag) clad! Le laid 
Usk 52 ail ie | padi Slee abe 5 gd GIAI 8 8S 5 pauline s Lay girs Lele y 
Olamall Ue yp LS Accaiiall SI sao Gt BOCY, 21134. 


disputation. Prefacing his appeal with a reference to 
the slanders of Jews and Muslims (who disdained 
Christianity for its schismatic habits), Nikephoros 
called for an inquiry into the scriptures: “Come, let us 
gather together that we might inquire in the scriptures 
for the cause of the schism between us and you, for one, 
two, or even three months, and find out what the truth 
is, that we may all of us follow it.”4* Yuhanan writes at 
length about the details of the theological disputes that 
followed*® and the difficulty of providing the relevant 
patristic extracts in Greek rather than Syriac,*” but he 
has nothing to say about an imperial guarantee of tol- 
erance—much less an imperial seal or chrysobull that 
would testify to such a guarantee. None of this is to say 
that the story recounted in Michael’s Chronicle is a fic- 
tion, or that we can state with certainty that the seal 
never existed. Perhaps Yuhanan VII was so new to the 
ways of the empire that he did not appreciate the sig- 
nificance of such a document. (I find this unlikely.) Yet 
taken in sum, the evidence above presents a strong case 
for not taking this crucial passage from Michael at face 
value. A more careful consideration of the source for 
these details is thus in order. 

It is not always possible to secure conclusive 
answers to such questions when they are posed to com- 
posite and compilatory late Syriac chronicles. However, 
in this case we are on unusually solid ground, and we 
can probably attribute this information with a high 
degree of confidence to one Ignatius of Melitene. The 
most important source attested by Michael for this 
portion of his Chronicle, Ignatius of Melitene served as 
the metropolitan of that city before dying in the last 
years of the eleventh century.*8 In a 2010 article by Jan 
van Ginkel, which assembles the fragments of informa- 
tion we have on Ignatius (as yet drawn exclusively from 
scattered mentions in Michael’s Chronicle), the metro- 
politan emerges as an intriguing and complex figure. 
At some point near the end of his career, he was sum- 
moned to Constantinople to participate in the vener- 
able tradition of coercive discussions regarding church 


4S Aatiiy od Osh Gall a pai Ais Oa ped gl Iga GSI gb Canal | peccil 
Jbeaalh BOCY, 2:134. 
46 BOCY, 2:135-38. 
47 BOCYV, 2:135-36. 


48 Michael the Syrian, 588 = Chabot, 4:585; [trans.] 3:185 (plac- 
ing the date of his death in October 1095); Weltecke, Beschreibung 
(n. 5 above), 45-46; Hilkens, Anonymous Syriac Chronicle, 293-304. 
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union, substituting for his uncle Athanasius VI Haye, 
the patriarch of Antioch (r. 1057-1063), who had died 
while being transported to Constantinople. When the 
talks inevitably broke down, Ignatius was imprisoned 
in the Thracian monastery of Mount Ganos, which had 
previously “hosted” the Syrian Orthodox patriarch of 
Antioch, Yuhanan VIII Bar Abdun.*? Despite this 
unpleasant run-in with the Chalcedonian authorities, 
Ignatius had a deep knowledge of the Greek scholarly 
tradition. Apparently he was highly proficient in the 
language and is reported to have written some unnamed 
translations from the Greek. Michael’s Chronicle com- 
pares him to Jacob of Edessa and Thomas of Herakleia, 
the great Syrian Orthodox translators from Greek into 
Syriac during the seventh century associated with the 
monastery of Qenneshre, a center of bilingual schol- 
arship and translation.*° On the evidence of its intro- 
duction (which Michael excerpts), and some passing 
comments by Michael, Ignatius’s chronicle was con- 
ceived in the tradition of Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, 
Yuhanan of Ephesos, and Jacob of Edessa—but was 
heavily reliant on Greek imperial histories for recent 
and contemporary events.*! The result was a strikingly 
hellenophilic document, or at least an imperial-centric 
one, in which the fate of the Syrian Orthodox was 
bound up with the fate of the Chalcedonian Empire 
in which they lived. In fact, Michael remarks that he 
had to supplement Ignatius’s account with material 
from the “writings of the nations,” because the metro- 
politan showed no interest in the affairs of the Arabs or 
the Turks.** Van Ginkel goes so far as to characterize 


49 Michael the Syrian, 579-80 = Chabot, 4:575-77; [trans.] 3:166- 
68; Vest, Geschichte, 3:1337-41. On the monastery, see A. Kiilzer, “Das 
Ganos-Gebirge in Ostthrakien (Isiklar Dagi),” in Heilige Berge und 
Wiisten: Byzanz und sein Umfeld; Referate auf dem 21. Internationalen 
Kongress fiir Byzantinistik, London, 21-26 August 2006 (Vienna, 
2009), 42-51. 

50 Michael the Syrian, 578 = Chabot, 4:575; [trans.] 3:165-66.]. Van 
Ginkel, “A Man Is Not an Island: Reflections of the Historiography 
of the Early Syriac Renaissance in Michael the Great,” in The Syriac 
Renaissance, ed. H. Teule, C. F. Tauwinkel, R. B. ter Haar Romeny, 
and J. Ginkel (Leuven, 2010), 11415; see also Weltecke, Beschreibung, 
134-35. On Qenneshre as a center of Greco-Syriac translation in 
the sixth and seventh centuries, see J. Tannous, The Making of the 
Medieval Middle East (Princeton, 2019), 169-76. 

51 Michael the Syrian, 548-50 = Chabot, 4:545-47; [trans.] 
3111416, 

52 sadasy eam go Michael the Syrian, 547-48 = Chabot, 4:544- 
45; [trans.] 3:112. 
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Ignatius as the literary heir of Yuhanan of Ephesos, in 
that his chronicle combined “Byzantine imperial ide- 
ology with Syrian Orthodox theology.”*? Apparently, 
Ignatius’s knowledge of the Greek scholarly tradition 
was not unusual for the Syrian Orthodox bishops of 
Melitene—his successor is also said to have been profi- 
cient in both languages.** 

The crucial passage in Michael’s Chronicle that 
we have been examining may thus represent Ignatius’s 
“origin story” for the Byzantine and Syrian Orthodox 
Melitene in which he passed most of his life, and which 
was dramatically threatened by persecuting initia- 
tives coming from Constantinople near to the time 
when he was writing. This should give us some pause. 
There is a kernel of truth behind Ignatius’s account, 
in that we can confirm an acceleration in the Syrian 
Orthodox immigration to Melitene during the reign of 
Nikephoros Phokas. But we have every reason to sus- 
pect that in recounting this neatly circumscribed ori- 
gin story for Syrian Orthodox Melitene and its place in 
the Byzantine Empire, Ignatius is providing us with a 
normative account as well as a descriptive one: an ide- 
alized picture of the proper imperial relationship with 
the Syrian Orthodox, from which the later persecutions 
are so many regrettable declensions. Ignatius had com- 
pelling reasons for telescoping the different waves of 
Syrian Orthodox immigration to Melitene into a single 
moment, which coincided with a formal arrangement of 
tolerance. He also had compelling reasons to frame the 
“broken promise” of Nikephoros as a foundational (but 
not original or irrevocable) sin marking the relationship 
between the Syrian Orthodox and the Chalcedonian 
Empire. It simultaneously condemned the perfidy of 
later persecutors while holding open the possibility that 
the relationship might be restored to its “proper” status. 
It is impossible to say whether the broken-promise story 
originates with Ignatius or whether it preceded him, 
but one wonders if he might have colored a preexisting 
narrative with the story of the emperor’s seal. The politi- 
cal dynamics at play show some family resemblances to 
those governing the behavior of Chalcedonian monas- 
teries in the imperial heartlands, for whom an impe- 
rial chrysobull granting privileges (usually fiscal) to a 
monastery’s founder was extremely valuable, allowing 
the later community to argue that these privileges had 


53 Van Ginkel, “A Man,” 116-17. 
54 Michael the Syrian, 588-89 = Chabot, 4:585-86; [trans.] 3:185. 
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the character of inviolable guarantees.** Ignatius was 
certainly aware of the significance of documents bear- 
ing the emperor's seal as a symbol of the appeal to tra- 
ditional and irrevocable rights, and that seems to be 
reflected in his narrative. It is hard to escape the sense 
that Ignatius is arguing for the rights of his commu- 
nity in an eminently Byzantine way, which should tell 
us something about how thoroughly integrated he was 
into the empire’s political culture. 

With all this being said, it is still reasonable to 
think that Nikephoros actively encouraged the immi- 
gration of the Syrian Orthodox to Melitene. But if 
we privilege Yuhanan VII Srigteh’s own words—our 
closest contemporary source—rather than Michael’s 
Chronicle, then the imperial posture looks less like 
a “dual policy” of tolerance in Melitene and persecu- 
tion in Antioch, and more like the resumption of the 
sixth- and seventh-century pattern that held before the 
Arab Conquests. Nikephoros’s call for doctrinal discus- 
sion between the Syrian Orthodox and “whomever you 
choose” looks like nothing so much as the doctrinal 
discussions under Justinian.*° The long period of irenic 
silence during the reign of John Tzimiskes and much 
of the reign of Basil II, later succeeded by an imperially 
endorsed persecution in the reign of Romanos Argyros, 
looks like nothing so much as the transition from the 
reign of Anastasius to that of Justin and Justinian.*” 
Ignatius’s own peculiar and ambivalent relationship 
with Greek culture and imperial power is reminiscent 
of Yuhanan of Ephesos, a loyal dissident living in the 
imperial capital on the qualified sufferance afforded 
by the unique position of Theodora. This is not to say 
that imperial relations with the Syrian Orthodox pick 
up exactly where they left off, but it does seem that 
previous scholars have failed to appreciate the extent 
to which the imperial attitudes and policies regarding 
heresy in this period are inconsistent and vacillating, 
in a way that very much resembles the dynamics of the 
sixth to seventh century. 

Now that we have picked apart the evidentiary 
basis for Dagron’s claim of an imperial guarantee of 


55 See R. Morris, Monks and Laymen in Byzantium, 843-1118 
(Cambridge, 199s), 145-65. 

56 S.P. Brock, “The Conversations with the Syrian Orthodox 
under Justinian (532),” OCP 47 (1981): 87-121. 

57. V. Menze, Justinian and the Making of the Syrian Orthodox 
Church (Oxford, 2008), 12-57. 


tolerance for the Syrian Orthodox in Melitene, it is 
worth asking whether the other half of his proposed 
“dual policy” is well supported by the evidence. Were 
the Syrian Orthodox in Antioch subjected to sus- 
tained and imperially sponsored persecutions by the 
Chalcedonian patriarch? On closer examination, this 
claim also begins to crumble. The particularities of its 
disintegration should be of some interest to us, because 
they serve to illustrate how the Syrian Orthodox com- 
munity of Melitene was increasingly wealthy and politi- 
cally well connected in the Byzantine Empire of the late 
tenth century. So, what is Dagron’s evidence for an ofh- 
cial policy of persecution in Antioch? The case rests pri- 
marily on some passages in Michael’s Chronicle relating 
to the tenure of Chalcedonian Patriarch Agapios II 
(r. 978-996).°® This is confusing, because Agapios’s 
tenure is dated to the reign of Basil II, a beloved figure 
in the Syriac chronicle tradition who is nowhere said 
to have sponsored persecutions.*’ The solution to this 
confusion emerges from developments in the field of 
Byzantine studies within the last twenty years. Having 
leveraged recent insights from Syriac specialists to 
undermine the thesis of official tolerance in Melitene, 
we must leverage the insights of Byzantine special- 
ists to undermine the thesis of official intolerance in 
Antioch. In this respect we stand to benefit from the 


58 Michael the Syrian, 560 = Chabot, 4:557; [trans.] 3:131-32. 
Dagron draws together the (broken) promise of Nikephoros and the 
persecutions of Agapios II into a coherent imperial “dual policy,” 
which broke down only with the proceedings against Yuhanan VIII 
Bar Abdun in 1030 (“Limmigration syrienne,” 207-8), but he strains 
to rationalize the contradictions apparent in the actions of differ- 
ent emperors, claiming that in spite of breaking his supposed prom- 
ise, “I n’ya pas en réalité contradiction dans |’attitude de Nicéphore 
Phokas,” and maintaining that Nikephoros and Tzimiskes differed 
only “par leur sens de l’opportunité” (ibid., 199). In truth, it seems 
that Dagron was misled by the sequence of events in the manuscript 
more than anything else. The story of Nikephoros and the chrysobull 
guaranteeing tolerance is immediately followed by the story of his 
“broken promise” and the coercive disputations in Constantinople, 
which is then followed by an account of the persecutions of Agapios. 
Dagron seems to have simply read pages 130-32 of Chabot’s trans- 
lation as a unified exposition of imperial policy, without ever tak- 
ing full stock of the chronological and interpretive difficulties this 
entailed. 

59 Michael the Syrian, 560-63 = Chabot, 4:557—59; [trans.] 3:132- 
33 (ahighly complimentary account); Chronicle of 1234, CSCO 82:42 
(brief but complimentary); Chronicon Syriacum, 212-13 (compli- 
mentary to both Basil and his brother Constantine VIII); Holmes, 
Basil I, 383-91; and Whittow, Making, 374-90. 
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intervention of Catherine Holmes, who has done much 
to transform our understanding of imperial policy on 
the eastern frontier. 

Building on the insights of Jean-Claude Cheynet, 
Holmes has largely superseded the sterile interpretive 
position (ultimately inherited from the Chronographia 
of Michael Psellos) that the history of Byzantium in the 
tenth and early eleventh centuries is best understood as 
the conflict between a provincial military aristocracy 
grown fat on the proceeds of reconquest and the old 
bureaucratic civil service in Constantinople.®° Relying 
on a close reading of Yahya of Antioch and John Sky- 
litzes, Holmes portrays the eastern frontier as a dis- 
ruptive field of opportunities for both the traditional 
and the parvenu elite alike. From this perspective, the 
turbulent politics of the latter half of the tenth century 
appear less as a factional confrontation between the 
bureaucrats and the military aristocracy, and more as 
a frantic scramble for advantage by a mutable congeries 
of individuals and alliances among the power elite. The 
family background of these elites was not the key vari- 
able. What mattered most was that some were much 
quicker than others to realize the opportunities pre- 
sented by administrative and military service on the 
expanding frontiers.® 

‘The persecutions of Agapios, properly contex- 
tualized by the supplementary evidence of Yahya of 
Antioch, emerge as a product of the unstable politics of 
this dangerously wealthy frontier, shaped by the maneu- 
vering of four individuals with an eye for the main 


60 Aclassic expression of the traditional perspective may be found 
in M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire, 1025-1204: A Political History 
(New York, 1984), 1-11. Cheynet did much to revise the traditional 
standpoint: J.-C. Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations a Byzance (963- 
1210) (Paris, 1990), 321-480. The best synthetic application of the new 
insights to the eastern frontier continues to be Holmes, “‘How the 
East,” 41-56; idem, Basil IT, 299-391. But see also M. Whittow, “How 
the East Was Lost: The Background to the Komnenian Reconquista,” 
in Alexios I Komnenos, ed. M. Mullett and D. Smythe (Belfast, 1996), 
55-67; J. Haldon, “Social Elites, Wealth, and Power,” in 4 Social 
History of Byzantium, ed. J. Haldon (Chichester, 2009), 168-211; 
M. Whittow, “The Second Fall: The Place of the Eleventh Century 
in Roman History,” in Byzantium in the Eleventh Century: Being in 
Between; Papers from the 4sth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Stud- 
ies, Exeter College, Oxford, 24-6 March, ed. M. Lauxtermann and 
M. Whittow (Abingdon, 2017). Kaldellis (Streams, 13-18) integrates 
these developments into the difficult work of a new narrative history. 
61 Holmes, Basil IT, 299-391. It is interesting to reevaluate the 
examples presented by Shepard in light of this new perspective: 
Shepard, “Caucasian Openings,” 19-40. 
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chance: Agapios himself; the basilikos of Melitene, 
‘Ubayd Allah; the basilikos of Antioch, Kulayb; and 
the rebel general Bardas Skleros.®* In 976, ‘Ubayd 
Allah was serving as the basilikos of Melitene, acting 
as the local guarantor of the tributary relationship by 
which Melitene and its territories were integrated into 
the emperor’s fiscal portfolio.°? The fiscal importance 
of Melitene was such that when ‘Ubayd Allah surren- 
dered it to Bardas Skleros in that year, it enabled the 
general to openly proclaim his bid for imperial status, 
initiating the civil wars that would consume the early 
reign of Basil II.°* ‘Ubayd Allah parlayed his contribu- 
tion to the usurper’s war effort into a more prestigious 
posting as the basilikos of Antioch.® The knock-on 
effects of this event would eventually elevate Agapios 
of Aleppo to the patriarchal throne of Antioch. Once 
again, it is Yahya who informs us of the maneuverings 
on the ground: Agapios traveled to the capital and 
promised Basil II that he could secure the defection of 
‘Ubayd Allah in return for his own translation to the 
see of Antioch. Agapios was as good as his word, secur- 
ing Ubayd Allah’s return to the imperial cause and 
assuming the patriarchal office in January 978.°° In 
the following years, Agapios chose to pursue a program 
of conversion among the Syrian Orthodox popula- 
tion of Antioch. Agapios is said to have focused on the 
wealthy notables of the church, personally rebaptizing 


62 ‘The best account of Melitene’s role in the period of the civil 
wars is Vest, Geschichte, 2:1108-38. 

63 With regard to the fiscal machinery used to exploit the 
dependent territories of Antioch and Melitene, I am convinced by 
Holmes’s argument that imperial kouratores were not imperial estate 
managers but local power brokers wielding broadly delegated author- 
ity to ensure a steady flow of tribute to the imperial fisc through a 
wide variety of means, and that imperially appointed basilikoi served 
a similar role: Holmes, Basil I, 368-91; pace Howard-Johnston, 
“Crown Lands,” ByzF 21 (1995): 76-99, who does see kouratéres as 
estate managers, and thus concludes that huge stretches of recon- 
quered territory were converted into crown lands. 

64 On the agrarian basis of the larger region’s wealth, in which 
pastoralism played a crucial role, the best resource is J. E. Cooper 
and M. J. Decker, Life and Society in Byzantine Cappadocia (London, 
2012), 49-103. 

65 Yahya, PO 23, 372-74; Holmes, Basil I, 379-80. 

66 Yahya, PO 23, 375-78; Holmes, “‘How the East,” 48-50; K.-P. 
Todt, “Region in Griechisch-Orthodoxes Patriarchat von Antio- 
cheia in mittelbyzantinischer Zeit (969-1084), BZ 94 (2001): 258- 
59; but the definitive study on the Patriarchate of Antioch in the 
whole period of the Byzantine reconquest is now K.-P. Todt, Dukat. 
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many and acting as their godfather.®” Yet it is impor- 
tant to emphasize that Agapios was functioning with 
a high degree of autonomy during a period of civil war; 
the politics of persecution are likely more complicated 
than they seem. It is worth reminding ourselves that 
during this period Bardas Skleros would formally 
declare rebellion in Melitene, backed by a confession- 
ally heterogenous military force, not once, but twice.°* 
The persecution was not entirely epiphenomenal to the 
secular politics, but the secular politics certainly had a 
role to play.°? 

Yet Agapios seems to have been relatively isolated 
in his will to persecute; there is no evidence that his 
contemporaries in the secular hierarchy shared his 
inclination. When ‘Ubayd Allah became the basilikos 
of Antioch, he traded places with another former ser- 
vant of the Hamdanids, Kulayb. Kulayb is generally 
assumed to have been an Arabic-speaking Melkite, but 
the Syriac chronicle tradition claims that he sponsored 
the construction of the Syrian Orthodox monastery of 
Bar Gagai. If he was a Melkite, he made no attempt to 
impose his theological views on the Syrian Orthodox 
population of Melitene.”° Both ‘Ubayd Allah (whose 


67 Michael the Syrian, 559-60 = Chabot 4:557; [trans.] 3:131-32. 
68 Holmes, Basil IT, 240-98; Kaldellis, Streams, 83-87, 96-97. 
69 Rather strangely, both Michael and Bar Hebraeus (presumably 
reflecting Ignatius) state that Agapios put an end to his persecution 
out of respect for the personal merits of the Syrian Orthodox patri- 
arch Athanasius IV Salhaya (r. 986-1003): Michael the Syrian, 562 = 
Chabot 4:559; [trans.] 3:135. Michael uses rather elliptical phrasing, 
saying that Athanasius obtained peace for the faithful in the region 
of Antioch because Agapios respected his learning and holiness, but 
Bar Hebraeus’s Ecclesiastical Chronicle simply states that Agapios 
“ended his persecution of the faithful” because he was “in awe of the 
virtue” of Athanasius (pulp Lucpads [lo]igo ual! ohoshus oo we 
[Lb] prducy Loos Ngoo): Ecclesiastical Chronicle, 415. This rationale 
for the end of persecution should be taken with a grain of salt, but it 
is probably true that Agapios ceased his persecuting campaign well 
before he was removed from office. The chronology is not precise at 
this point, but given that Athanasius IV assumed the patriarchate in 
986, one wonders whether Agapios’s termination of the persecution 
might have coincided with the defeat of Bardas Phokas the Younger 
in April 989, which finally brought the civil wars of Basil I’s early 
reign to a close. Again, there is reason to suspect that the Syriac 
sources may be playing coy about the role of secular politics in all 
this. One wonders how different our perspective might be if Agapios, 
like his predecessor Christopher, had been written up in a vita pro- 
duced by an intimate. 

70 Michael the Syrian, 556 = Chabot 4:553; [trans.] 3:126 (placing 
the sponsorship of Bar Gagay in 987/988); Ecclesiastical Chronicle, 
408 (placing the sponsorship at a later period—Michael is to be 


defection involved a promise that he would remain 
the basilikos of Antioch for life) and Kulayb seem to 
have thrived during the political turbulence of the civil 
wars, and indeed afterwards. Neither appears to have 
suffered serious consequences for their defection to 
Bardas Skleros.”* Agapios was not so lucky. The one 
identifiable exponent of a persecuting policy on the 
eastern frontier in these years was unceremoniously 
deposed in 996, to be replaced by the chartophylax of 
Hagia Sophia, John III Polites (r. 996-1021), of whom 
nothing uncomplimentary is reported in our Syriac 
sources.”” This was part of a larger pattern whereby 
Basil II installed Constantinopolitan notables in the 
top level of the eastern administration. But there is 
not even a whisper that such officials sponsored per- 
secutions.’* There is, in short, little evidence to sup- 
port the thesis that imperial policy regarded Antioch 
as a Potemkin village of Orthodoxy. Indeed, as we 
shall see, by the time that a truly serious effort at per- 
secution was formulated in the capital, the voices in 
favor of tolerance were centered in and around the 
Chalcedonian patriarchate of Antioch. 

Before moving on to a detailed examination of 
the events surrounding the imperially sponsored per- 
secution under Romanos Argyros, it is worth underlin- 
ing the impact of imperial favor and economic boom 
on the Syrian Orthodox population of Melitene. Freed 
from the complex restrictions on church building and 
renovation that pertained under Arab rule, wealthy 
and influential laymen like Kulayb and the clan of Aba 
‘Imran invested in an astonishing run of ecclesiastical 
construction, which seems to have been the favored 
mode of status display for the secular elite.”* In a 


preferred, given the direction of dependence). Both sources spec- 
ify that Kulayb had taken the Greek name “Eutychios” and give his 
title as patrikios, but—significantly—provide no information on his 
engagement with the secular politics of empire; Holmes, Basil I, 
376-79; Dagron, “L’immigration syrienne,” 192, 197; PmbZ 2:2.4209 
(incomplete, as it does not include the Syriac evidence). The assump- 
tion of a Greek name and title does make it more likely that Kulayb 
was a Melkite, but the possibility that he was Syrian Orthodox can- 
not be ruled out entirely. 


71 Holmes, Basil II, 377-78. 

72 Yahya, PO 23, 428, 445-46; Holmes, “‘How the East Was 
Won,” 50-51; Holmes, Basil I, 382-84; Todt, “Region,” 258-59. 

73 Holmes, Basil II, 383-91; cf. Whittow, Making (n. 15 above), 
374-90. 

74 W. Hage, Die syrisch-jakobitische Kirche in friihislamischer Zeit 
(Wiesbaden, 1966), 66-77; Weltecke, “60 Years” (n. 11 above), 328. 
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fascinating article of 1986, Andrew Palmer convinc- 
ingly proved that the revival of the Estrangela script in 
the Tur Abdin may ultimately be traced to Melitene, 
which also served as an important source of expensive 
vellum.”* Melitene would eventually develop a reputa- 
tion for conspicuous wealth displayed with imperfect 
grace. The Chronicle of 1234 reports, with ill-disguised 
irritation, of the arrival in the mid-twelfth century of 
a large group of wealthy carpetbaggers from Melitene. 
The immigrants attended the church of the God- 
Bearer in Edessa, while the poorer indigenous mem- 
bers of the community attended Mar Theodore, and 
there seems to have been serious friction between the 
two churches.’° The destabilizing impact of the new 
prosperity was by no means restricted to the secular 
politics of empire. 

Neither was Melitene’s reputation as a bustling 
and prosperous city confined by the borders of the 
empire. The Coptic bishop Michael of Tinnis toured 
the city when he was circulating the synodical letter of 
the Coptic patriarch Christodoulos (r. 1046-1077) in 
1048/49.” It seems to have left a powerful impression 
on him. The two things he highlights in his description 
are the number of churches that the population had 
built once freed from the restrictions of Islamic rule, 
and the fact that the male population was able to par- 
ticipate in military affairs (and probably—by implica- 
tion—political decision-making): 


Melitene was near to the monastery in which 
this holy father lived, nor was there any place 
in his see which was larger or more populated 
by Christians. In it there were fifty-six churches 
filled with priests and many Syrian Orthodox 
people. Their number was some sixty-thousand 


On the building program, see Dagron, “L’immigration syrienne,” 
188-97; this has now essentially been superseded by Vest, Geschichte, 
899-1162. 

75 Palmer, “Charting Undercurrents” (n. 11 above), 37-68. 

76 Chronicle of 1234, CSCO 82:295-96, 343; Weltecke, “60 Years,” 
319. 

77 History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church, ed. and trans. 
A.S. ‘Atiyyaand Y. ‘Abd al-Masih, 4 vols. (Cairo, 1943-76), 2.2:142, 
147, [trans.] 215, 222 (hereafter, HPEC). On Michael of Tinnis 
(whose nisba actually refers to his native village of Damra, rather 
than to his bishopric), see M. Swanson, Christian Muslim Relations, 
600-1500, sv. “Michael of Damri.” 
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Christians, who bore arms if they wished to or 
had need to—women excepted.’8 


This prosperous and self-confident border society 
waxed in wealth and importance throughout the reigns 
of John Tzimiskes and Basil II.”? Moreover, the Syrian 
Orthodox increasingly rubbed elbows with other con- 
fessions: we have good evidence for a significant influx 
of Armenians, both non-Chalcedonian and (to an 
extent often underappreciated) Chalcedonian.®° But 
the full extent of this society’s wealth, its integration 
into the upper reaches of empire, and its easy promis- 
cuity with respect to confessional boundaries only 
becomes fully clear after the death of Basil I, when 
highly placed elements in the capital subjected it to sus- 
tained attack. 


Yuhanan VIII Bar Abdtin and 
the End of Tolerance (1025-1030) 


The death of Basil II marked a changing of the guard 
in the ecclesiastical as well as the secular sphere: the 
year 1025 witnessed the accession of Alexios the Studite 
to the patriarchal throne of Constantinople. In the 
last year of his life, Basil II developed a close relation- 
ship with the monastery of Stoudios, apparently rely- 
ing on its intercession for his physical and spiritual 
health. In January 1025, he appointed the hégoumenos 
of the monastery, Nicholas, to the patriarchal throne 
of Antioch. Nicholas was replaced as hégoumenos by 
Alexios, who was soon summoned to the emperor’s 
sickbed (ultimately his deathbed) carrying the monas- 
tery’s famous relic of the head of John the Baptist. In 
December 1025, Alexios was appointed to the throne 
of Constantinople.*! The patriarchate had appeared 


78 gh DS aly cell GV Lia ah (Sus gil pall ya Hy yale CaS, 
AGgSIL Byole AS Guned 5 Tha ad GIS soleai AST Yy [pie abe! atu S 
CDE | gens Gil pend Call Guts adose IS 5 SAY! Ghy pall 9850 Gaull , 
celal cs gs GMS GA) I satials Igalyi 14) HPEC, 2.2:141-42; [trans.] 
214-15. 

79 See the remarks of Vest, Geschichte, 2:1191-92. 

80 N.G. Garsoian, “The Problem of Armenian Integration into 
the Byzantine Empire,” in Studies on the Internal Diaspora of the 
Byzantine Empire, ed. H. Ahrweiler and A. Laiou (Washington, 
DC, 1998), 53-124. 

81 PmbZ, no. 20247, s.v. Alexios the Studite; V. Stankowic¢, 
“Patrijarhat Aleksija Studita (1025-1043): Po¢etak porasta patri- 
jarsijske modi,” ZRVI 39 (2001). 
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politically supine during the sole rule of Basil II, but in 
the climate of uncertainty that shrouded the tenure of 
Basil’s aging and childless brother Constantine VIII, 
Alexios the Studite expanded its influence significantly. 
Tellingly, the first surviving official document to bear 
his subscription appears in the Jus Graecoromanum. 
Issued in July 1026, the decree was jointly subscribed by 
the emperor, the patriarch, and the synodos endémousa, 
and applies the church’s anathema to “those who here- 
after should try their hands at plots or rebellion.”*? 
Constantine's successor, Romanos III Argyros, 
was not much more secure. In a pattern recognizable 
from the accessions of the emperor Justin and the 
empresses Irene and Theodora, Romanos seems to have 
compensated for his fragile mandate by consolidating 
a base of support among the backers of an unfashion- 
able dogmatic position.8* Alexios the Studite was by 
this point already entangled in his controversial effort 
to upend the status quo in the religious policy of the 
eastern frontier, and the emperor and patriarch seem to 
have quickly forged an arrangement of mutual support. 
In a notable departure from precedent, multiple syn- 
kelloi were appointed: Kyriakos of Ephesos, Michael 
of Euchaita, and Demetrios of Kyzikos. Kyriakos of 
Ephesos was the patriarch’s brother, while Michael of 
Euchaita and Demetrios of Kyzikos had close ties to 
the emperor. As recipients of the imperial title of syn- 
kellos, all three had precedence in the church hierarchy 
over the other metropolitan bishops.’+ Alexios and 
Romanos seem to have anticipated resistance in the syn- 
odos endémousa to their coming initiatives, and so took 
these innovative measures to consolidate their position. 
As we shall see, they were wise to do so. Demetrios of 
Kyzikos composed a tract against the Syrian Orthodox 
in this period, intended to provide a theological man- 
date for the repeal of tolerance. The genealogy estab- 
lished in this treatise, which traces the descent of the 
“Jacobites” from the heresy of Eutyches and Dioskoros, 
would feature prominently in the May 1030 decree con- 
firming the deposition of Yuhanan VIII Bar Abdun as 


82 “Tots péMovory q emiboudaic ard ye Tod viv emryetpety H wovATH, 
avadeun” Zepos, Jus, 1:273-74. 

83 The parallel with Justin is particularly intriguing; see the argu- 
ment of Menze, Justinian (n. 57 above), 18-30. 

84 J.M. Hussey, The Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire 
(Oxford, 1986), 111-23; V. Grumel, “Les métropolites syncelles,” REB 3 
(1945): 94-101. 


a “self-ordained” heretic.8° In the meantime, initiatives 
to have the Syrian Orthodox patriarch arrested by the 
secular authorities, which had been set into motion 
during the reign of Constantine VIII, finally came to 
fruition.8¢ 

Alexios capitalized on his opportunity with 
impressive speed. Romanos came to the throne in 
November 1028; by Christmas, Yuhanan Bar Abdin 
was already under house arrest in Melitene. Brought 
to Constantinople during the following spring and 
summer, together with six of his metropolitan bish- 
ops, he was tried, deposed, and then exiled in October 
1029 to the monastery on Mount Ganos, where he 
eventually died as a martyr.8” We are uniquely well 
equipped to evaluate the political fault lines exposed 
by these events, as contemporary accounts have sur- 
vived in the Chalcedonian, Syrian Orthodox, and 
Coptic Orthodox traditions, and they provide a rea- 
sonably consonant narrative of the key events.8* For 
the Chalcedonian patriarch, we have a decree issued 
in May 1030 and subscribed by the synodos endémousa, 
which confirmed Yuhanan Bar Abdutn’s deposition 
and the semi-coerced conversion of three of his met- 
ropolitan bishops to Chalcedonian Christianity. The 
decree justified the actions taken with a robust and 
sophisticated legal argument drawn from conciliar 
canons and the imperial legislation against heretics.°? 


85 Asyet only accessible in PG 187:879-85; Dagron, “L’ immigration 
syrienne,” n. 108. 

86 Dagron, “L’immigration syrienne,” 200-201; Vest, Geschichte, 
2:1196-1207; Z. Chitwood, Byzantine Legal Culture and the Roman 
Legal Tradition, 867-1056 (Cambridge, 2017), 135-39. 

87 Vest, Geschichte, 2:1196-1223 should now be regarded as the 
standard account of the whole episode. 

88 Michael the Syrian, 563-68 = Chabot 4:560-6s; [trans.] 
3:137-45. Ecclesiastical Chronicle, 421-31 (but Bar Hebraeus appears 
to be entirely dependent on Michael for his account). Chronicle of 
1234, CSCO 82:283-84 (sadly we are missing two folios here, so the 
account is radically truncated; however, it is clear from certain par- 
allel phrases that the anonymous chronicler had access to the same 
source, which may indicate that Ignatius was the proximate interme- 
diary between the original Syriac vita and both Michael and the anon- 
ymous author of the Chronicle of 1234). Yahya, PO 47, 488-91. HPEC, 
2.2:139-47; [trans.] 211-23. G. Ficker, ed., Erlasse des Patriarchen von 
Konstantinopel Alexios Studites (Kiel, 1911), 8-2 (hereafter, Erlasse). 
Alexandre Roberts is also working on a study of the parallel sources 
for the trial of Bar Abdun, which is eagerly awaited. 


89 V.Grumel and J. Darrouzés, Les Regestes des actes du Patriarcat 
de Constantinople (Constantinople, 1932-92), nos. 838-40; on the 
synodal decrees of Alexios the Studite in a wider context, see the 
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For the Syrian Orthodox patriarch, we have a vita 
which probably derives from one of the monks who 
accompanied him to the capital and into exile there- 
after. A very similar account by the Coptic bishop 
Michael of Tinnis amounts to a miniature vita of Bar 
Abdiun, occupying two full folios in the History of the 
Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church. Two major themes 
are worth highlighting about this material when taken 
as a whole: a relentless insistence in the Miaphysite 
sources on Bar Abdiun’s loyalty to the empire in spite 
of his Christological dissidence, and the remarkable 
amount of evidence for intra-Chalcedonian disagree- 
ment over the appropriateness of these measures, with 
the most serious and sustained objections coming from 
the Chalcedonian patriarchate of Antioch. 

The Syriac evidence first: the vita is marked off 
quite deliberately in the Edessa—~Aleppo Codex, intro- 
duced by a heading in the manuscript’s characteristic 
red ink. The heading identifies what follows as “from 
the history of Mar Yuhanan Bar Abdin.” Clearly, this 
has been transcribed or paraphrased from a preexisting 
hagiographical vita.?° We have two plausible suspects 
for the original author, for which several pieces of evi- 
dence may be adduced. The first is one of the conclud- 
ing passages attached to the vita, which reads as follows: 


Concerning the glorious martyr’s death of 
Patriarch Mar Yuhanan, and the astonishing 
signs, great miracles, and divine revelations 
which he had during these years when he was 
in exile in the monastery of the Greeks, and the 
rest of his apostolic deeds: some are from the 
history concerning him, some from the letters of 
his disciple and these—his own [letters] —and 
some from the text which the blessed one sent 
to Syria concerning those who had apostatized, 


two studies by F. Lauritzen, “Against the Enemies of Tradition: 
Alexios Studites and the Synodikon of Orthodoxy,” in Orthodoxy 
and Heresy: Proceedings of the XX Annual Conference of Saint 
Tikhon University, ed. A. Rigo and P. Ermilov (Rome, 2010), 
41-48, and “Synod Decrees of the Eleventh Century (1025-1081): 
A Classification of the Documents of the Synodos Endémousa,” BZ 
105.1 (2012): 101-16. On the changing political dynamics of the syn- 
odos endémousa, see also J. Hajjar, “Le Synode permanent (synodos 
endémousa) dans lEglise byzantine des origines au XI° siécle,” OCA 
(Rome, 1962), 110, 134-36, 150-78. 

90 \opas 35 dees wis, ISisal wo Michael the Syrian, 563 = Chabot 
4:560; [trans.] 3:137. 
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which commanded that those who were repen- 
tant were to be received [back again].”* 


We thus know that for a significant portion of his exile 
on Mount Ganos, the patriarch was attended by at 
least one disciple who composed letters on his behalf. 
We also know that Bar Abdun was given sufficient lee- 
way in his communications to circulate an encyclical in 
Syria concerning disciplinary measures directly related 
to the Chalcedonian persecution. Further informa- 
tion on this disciple is forthcoming under the follow- 
ing rubric. Regarding the patriarch’s eventual death in 
exile, it is reported that “He was buried by his disciple 
Iwani, who departed with a book that he had written 
concerning the miracles and visions that [were granted] 
to the blessed man in exile.”® Whether or not Iwani 
wrote the vita on which Michael’s Chronicle depends, 
he is the most likely source of the detailed information 
it recounts about events in Constantinople. 

The plot thickens when we turn to the miniature 
vita authored by Michael of Tinnis. At the end of this 
account, Michael a/so mentions that Bar Abdtin went 
into exile with a single disciple, who attended to his 
needs in his last days. Michael does not name this dis- 
ciple, but there is no good reason to believe that it is 
not the Iwani of the Syriac account. The case is espee 
cially strong because Michael’s Arabic narrative retails 
some miraculous stories about Bar Abdun in his exile, 
in which the unnamed disciple features prominently. 
Once again, this aligns with the Syriac tradition, which 
attributes to Iwani a book about the miracles and 
visions granted to Bar Abdun in exile. After telling the 
story of Bar Abdun’s death, and specifically noting his 
disciple’s release from imprisonment, Michael tells one 
more miracle story about Bar Abdtin from an earlier 
period before his exile. He then wraps up his narrative 
by explaining the circumstances in which he learned all 
this, referring to his own trip to Melitene as the bearer 
of the synodical letter of Patriarch Christodoulos in 


91 Shoxtsoh ILL? NSsro rb ibO dear ujroy ou, Lupo Lyouw boson Ss 
Jney wore -Ljamols Jooy Lik GSos olad ooo, LoS LS oo INsioj Jhixogho 
Oo orpsedhy Ihe) Goo -uorddsy Ibisal oo Lida coasramy bino Ludy 
p22 oy 1292 do Ngo Liam Lidsed oo Joo jymy bin goo. So 
wodtsoks wal (iy Michael the Syrian, 568 = Chabot 4:565; [trans.] 
3:145. 

92 Ibesoyh Ss Shay Leo omar eblo was, 067 swa! opod) uple vastio 
sLjamale Jo. go Lbseg led oc0, LX oc Michael the Syrian, 568 = 
Chabot 4:565; [trans.] 3:147. 
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1048/49. In a further digressive gloss, Michael explains 
that Bar Abdtin’s nephew Yuhanan IX (1042 [1048?]- 
1057) was on the throne at this time; he then moves 
immediately to discuss the source of his own informa- 
tion on the life of Bar Abdun. The full passage reads 
as follows: 


There sat on the Throne of Antioch, after this 
saint Yuhanna, the son of his brother, and they 
called him Yahanna the patriarch. God grant 
to us (acceptation) of the intercession and 
blessing of both of them together. His disciple 
informed me, I, Michael, the writer of this biog- 
raphy, about this, when I went to the Throne of 
Antioch, after I had become bishop of the see 
of the city of Tinnis and its districts, and with 
me there was Abba Gabriel bishop of $a with 
the synodical letter which Abba Christodoulos, 
patriarch of Alexandria, wrote to Abba 
Yahanna the aforementioned, in the year seven 
hundred and sixty-five of the Martyrs [1048- 
1049 CE]; for I asked this disciple and said to 
him: “So, did the father Abba Yahanni really 
raise the dead?” He personally described to me 
all that I have mentioned in this biography.”* 


The context of the sentence thus makes it unclear 
whether the disciple in question was a disciple of 
Yuhanan VIII Bar Abdun, a disciple of his nephew 
Yuhanan IX, or perhaps even Yuhanan [X himself as a 
“disciple” of his uncle. But with all things set in the bal- 
ance, I prefer to interpret Michael’s references to this 
disciple as a resumptive phrase embedded within his 
digressive gloss. In other words, I think it most likely 
that this refers to the disciple about whom Michael has 


93 Ung o gaudy 4d) Cul Lin gy Gayl Ihe any ASUbil aS (le Lule 
wha CATS Jolie Lil gs pSl obiali'y cleyen Legis yoy Logic ail LB 5) LS ay 
Aigae cps 8 (gle Lids) Sue Gol tay ASU gS Gl} Cane Ld ally 5 yal 
Lal US (cal a gid AIL TG Lee Cadel Se Lal Gees Ugllee| 5 uti 
Hale ques Aka (fo Sd adall Lis gs UI (gl) AZ aS) yy ys Gu gla gla sl 
Cayall Gs gy LE GY! alll aed al ald y Qpalill Mba Callas BY clagatill vy gis y davad 
JB jpuall ode (68 4589 Le Quan Co] etd lal HPEC, 2.2:147; [trans.] 
222-23. On the troublesome dating of the tenure of Yuhanan IX, see 
the comments of J.-B. Chabot, ed. and trans., Chronique de Michel 
le Syrien Patriarche Jacobite d’Antioche (1166-1199), 4 vols. (Paris, 
1899-1910), 3:139 N. 1, 471-72 (though note that we can be reasonably 
sure that he was indeed on the patriarchal throne in 1048/49—it is 
his earlier tenure that is obscure). My thanks to Alexandre Roberts 
for his advice on my translation here. 


been speaking throughout the entire concluding sec- 
tion of the vita: Iwani.?* We thus have compelling evi- 
dence that the information in both the Syriac and the 
Arabic vita ultimately stems from eyewitness accounts 
of the events in Constantinople and Mount Ganos. 
Both vitae are, of course, bound by the constraints 
of the hagiographical genre. The patriarch’s trial and 
exile are structured as a recapitulation of Christ's judi- 
cial murder at the hands of the Roman authorities. 
Nevertheless, in a paradox by no means unfamiliar in 
the Greek or the Latin Middle Ages, the vita is anxious 
to affirm the legitimacy of that same imperial authority. 
The main through lines of the Syriac vita in particular 
are Yuhanan Bar Abdun’s respect and obedience before 
imperial authority, and the intense dissatisfaction of 
numerous Chalcedonian magistrates and churchmen 
with the harshness of his treatment. The following 
provides a rough sketch of the full account. Born and 
raised in Melitene, Yuhanan Bar Abdun was appar- 
ently a person of means. His parents were opposed to 
his youthful forays into asceticism, and his father is said 
to have forcibly retrieved him from his first monastic 
seclusion, as he wished Yuhanan to inherit his wealth. 
The later succession of Bar Abdun’s nephew to the 
patriarchal throne would seem to confirm that the 
family was relatively prominent in the community of 
Melitene. Nevertheless, the young Yuhanan persisted 
and divided his adult ascetic career between a cave 
on the banks of the Euphrates and the famous Black 
Mountain outside of Antioch.?* At some point he 
appears to have returned to the area of Melitene, and 


94 Pace Vest (Geschichte, 2:1190-92), who prefers to interpret 
the disciple in question as Yuhanan IX. But it would be unwise to 
adopt a dogmatic posture on this question: the language and con- 
text are very obscure, and Vest rightly points out that there are fur- 
ther chronological confusions associated with a prior reference to 
Michael’s visit to Melitene: some ambiguous phrasing might seem 
to indicate a second, earlier visit in the 1020s. Michael would have 
been very young at the time so this does not seem plausible. Vest is 
quite correct to surmise that such an earlier visit is unlikely to have 
taken place and to attribute the source of all Michael’s information 
to his visit of 1048/49. I am less sure whether he is correct in sug- 
gesting that the confusion might lie in an editorial or scribal mixup. 
Michael seems to have simply been rather awkward in managing the 
transitions into and out of his digressive glosses, a problem com- 
pounded by the presence of a homonymous patriarch in the Melitene 
of 1048/49. In short, I prefer my own surmise of Iwani as Michael’s 
informant, but I do not consider the matter to be decisively settled. 


95 Michael the Syrian, 563-64 = Chabot 4:560-61; [trans.] 
3:137-38. 
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it was here that he was forcibly ordained as patriarch 
after the death of Athanasius, successively elevated as 
deacon, priest, and finally patriarch on the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth of July 1004.° 

As a patriarch, Yuhanan was no great success. A 
Celestine candidate, he delegated his administrative 
responsibilities to the monk David, who is said to have 
done serious damage to the affairs of the church even 
while Yuhanan was performing miracles.?” His histori- 
cal reputation clearly rested on his ascetic career, and 
above all on his exile in 1029 and subsequent martyr- 
dom. Nevertheless, his reputation for miracle-working 
seems to have engendered good relations with the secu- 
lar and ecclesiastical hierarchy in Antioch: 


Now the prefect of Antioch was a Roman, and 
his body was filled with leprosy. And when 
he heard of the signs which behold! God was 
working by the hand of the blessed one, he 
sent to him and asked that he heal him. And 
when he [Bar Abdtin] had blessed some chrism, 
he sent it to him. And when he [the prefect] 
received it in faith and anointed [himself], he 
was healed. And when the Greek patriarch of 
Antioch heard of and saw the wonder that had 
taken place, he yearned to see the blessed man, 
and they held converse through letters. And 
the blessed man sent him a tunic that belonged 
to him, which, once the Greek patriarch had 
received it, he would wear on his body on all the 
feast days.78 


The episode does not seem to fit neatly into the policy of 
intolerance that supposedly characterized the affairs of 
Antioch. Moreover, its insertion in the vita at this point 
seems designed to contextualize the later support that 
Bar Abdun would receive from the Chalcedonian patri- 
arch of Antioch Nicholas II during his interrogation. 


96 Ecclesiastical Chronicle, 421; Chabot, Chronique, 3:139 n. 1. 

97 Michael the Syrian, 565 = Chabot 4:561—62; [trans.] 3:138-39; 
Ecclesiastical Chronicle, 421. 

98 Ss wan po big oramag Joo flsoo Lxs0j Joo [uolohily pdls Jnl 
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p> Lntss coco «Lays [eolatusy Joo Winihs shoo JbjasoghS pel; 
clue besh2 co so yoy cod . ods) o Mbhao Leaf od jyn0 Shiga! 
somaag Ns od Joo wad | GoXas Michael, 565 = Chabot 4:562; 
[trans.] 3:139. 
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‘The patriarch’s friendly intimacy with the empire’s 
secular officialdom was not confined to the prefect 
of Antioch. According to the vita, the ranking impe- 
rial magistrate in Melitene at this time was the krités 
Chrysoberges. A delegation was sent from the capital 
ordering Chrysoberges to detain the patriarch and 
prepare him for transport to the capital. Chrysoberges 
demurred, saying he did not know where the patri- 
arch was, meanwhile sending letters to the notables of 
the city instructing them to arrange for Bar Abdun’s 
escape. But the delegation was anticipating resistance 
and had already bribed an informant to determine 
the patriarch’s location in the monastery of Barid. His 
hand forced, Chrysoberges reluctantly accompanied 
the delegation with an armed guard to detain the patri- 
arch, who came willingly and without violence, despite 
the presence of thousands of monks willing to fight in 
his defense.?? The History of the Patriarchs emphasizes 
this detail as well; in this narrative the Chalcedonian 
metropolitan John of Melitene stirs up the persecution 
by accusing Bar Abdun of praying for rulers other than 
the Byzantine emperor; yet when the authorities come 
to arrest him and Bar Abdun’s people threaten violence, 
the patriarch paraphrases Romans 13:2: “Consequently, 
whoever rebels against the authority is rebelling against 
what God has instituted, and those who do so will 
bring judgment on themselves.”!°° This story echoes 
the synoptic episode in which Jesus rebukes Peter for 
cutting off the ear of the servant of the high priest, but 
the practical and procedural details gain plausibility 
when read in conjunction with a seal identified by Vest, 
which names one John Chrysoberges as the krités, ana- 
grapheus, and kourator of Melitene, undoubtedly the 
ranking local magistrate.1”! 

From the point when Bar Abdtn and the 
accompanying bishops and monks reach the capi- 
tal, the Syriac passio includes much sordid material 
on the proceedings, which, unsurprisingly, does not 
appear in the Greek patriarchal decree of May 1030. 


99 Michael the Syrian, 565-66 = Chabot 4:562-63; [trans.] 
3:140-41. 

100 HPEC, 2.2:142; [trans.] 216; Rom. 13:2 NIV. 

101 PmbZ, no. 2338, s.v. “John Chrysobergés”; Vest, Geschichte, 
2:1201-2; DOCat 41159, no. 68.6; this identification represents another 
piece of evidence in favor of Holmes’s argument that imperial basilikoi 
and kouratores in the eastern provinces bore general authority, and 
that the latter were not simply imperial estate managers: Holmes, 
Basil II, 372-77; idem, “‘How the East,” 55. 
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But their accounts are remarkably consonant on the 
procedural points. The star of the proceedings on the 
Chalcedonian side was the metropolitan of Melitene, 
John, whose petitions had ostensibly precipitated this 
reversal of tolerance. According to Michael of Tinnis, 
his persecuting campaign was born of jealousy: when- 
ever Bar Abdtn entered the city he was elaborately 
feted and mobbed by those who sought to receive his 
blessing. When John of Melitene entered the city, by 
contrast, “no one paid him any attention or was both- 
ered about him.”!°? Of course, it is far more likely 
that John’s petitions simply provided the change of 
policy with its occasion. John of Melitene provides the 
Syriac passio with a lively and dynamic villain, taking 
the lead in questioning the patriarch and his bishops, 
in the course of which he deploys all kinds of wicked 
sophistries. He is remarkably consistent, however, in 
his main point, which is that refusal to accept the faith 
of the emperor constitutes treason.1°? Bar Abdutn is 
equally consistent in his response, which he maintains 
from the first day of his interrogation: “We are subject 
to the holy emperor’s command in everything, as is fit- 
ting, but by no means will we alter our confession.”!°* 
The History of the Patriarchs likewise belabors the point 
and has Bar Abdun insist at some length on his loy- 
alty. However, it joins that insistence to a peculiar and 
intriguing argument in favor of religious tolerance by 
secular rulers (or at least Christian rulers): 


Oh my master and king, God preserve your 
kingdom and your authority. He knows that I 
never stop praying and making supplication for 
the sake of your powerful [lit., “restraining” ] 
kingdom, just as the holy books command us, 
“to the end that our life may be in quietness and 
peace.” Nevertheless, it is not granted to your 
authority to compel anyone to abandon his reli- 
gion, just as there are two kings that belong to 


our [faith] —the king of Ethiopia and the king 


102 ie Sly Ys al asi cath Y, APEC, 2.2:142, 216. 

103 This is not an implausible argument to find in the mouth of a 
Byzantine bishop, as there was good legal precedent for such a claim; 
see T. Shawcross, “Ethnic and Religious Violence in Byzantium,” in 
The Cambridge World History of Violence, ed. M. S. Gordon, R. W. 
Kaeuper, and H. Zurndorfer, vol. 2 (Cambridge, 2020), 292-98. 
104 = Las} pre Nas easter [La], lds, coms uy [bi]igo ilo 
webcams go oy LyokS -eaeey Michael the Syrian, 566-67 = 
Chabot 4:563—64; [trans.] 3:142. 


of Nubia—and they do not compel any of the 
people of your community who live among 
them to change their faith. Now as for me, I beg 
Christ to make your kingdom stable and with- 
out disturbance, and to preserve everything 
concerning us as appears [best] to Him.1°° 


Unfortunately for Bar Abdun, he is betrayed by the 
interpreter appointed for him, who translates his words 
as an insistence that the Miaphysites have two kings 
who are “greater than you” (that is, than Romanos). 
This sends the emperor into a rage, and things go 
downhill from there. 

Returning to the Syriac vita, John of Melitene 
now slaps Bar Abdun, causing one of the Chalcedonian 
bishops in attendance to walk out in protest. Many 
Chalcedonian bishops then boycott the second day 
of the proceedings. This is rather remarkable, because 
according to the vita, two hundred high-ranking 
Chalcedonian churchmen were in the city to cel- 
ebrate the new emperor's accession. This seems plau- 
sible enough, given that Romanos was enthroned in 
November 1028. Since travel to the capital would not 
be possible for most bishops until the following spring 
or summer, the patriarch’s trial was probably meant 
to coincide with their presence. He had been allowed 
to remain in Melitene over the winter under a kind of 
house arrest, and his party left for the capital at some 
point after the celebration of Easter—presumably about 
the same time that his Chalcedonian counterparts were 
setting out for Constantinople to celebrate the new 
emperor's accession.1°° Yet many of the Chalcedonian 
bishops declined to participate even before the alien- 
ating behavior of John of Melitene on the first day 
of proceedings. The vita explicitly states that the 


105 Li Ls (il ale ga 5 lille 5 cliSdes Jains Cyl) lel) Gas bad ls 
Fos 94 Wile Ky S5 (Gs Ainsdal) GSN) Lo pal LS AajLeall cliSLaad ele all sual! 
ea Lan y Sle Lt Jf LS tas ga Gly aa pj of cba 5 pny Qual) LO 
Ce | slits GI adaie Guedell Silo Sal Go ani | pe jl Les Ay pill alley Adal 
28 Ley Lhe US Bede's Ol para! 3 cists Gas Gh epvall SLAF LL GY s agitlel 
Alain APEC, 2.2:14.4; [trans.] 218; note the reference to 1 Tim. 2:2. 
106 The vita specifies that Bar Abdun’s party had arrived in the 
region of the capital on 15 June and waited twelve days in Chrysopolis 
as some two hundred Chalcedonian bishops trickled in to the capital 
to greet the new emperor; the phrase used is “they were congregating 
to see the new emperor” (.Jh-. LaXsy olLS 000 Hata): Michael the 
Syrian, 566 = Chabot 4:563; [trans.] 3:141. The Chronicle of 1234 uses 
the same language; the Chalcedonian bishops were here “to see the 
new emperor” (Shy Lads obts): CSCO 82:284. 
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Chalcedonian patriarch of Antioch, Nicholas II, 
refused to attend, together with all his bishops, say- 
ing, “we know that these men are Christians, and it 
is not necessary to interrogate them.”!°” None of this 
appears in the patriarchal decree of May 1030. But 
we receive indirect confirmation in its surprising list 
of subscriptions, in which the absence of Nicholas II 
is notable. Further corroboration is forthcoming in a 
patriarchal decree issued in April 1032, which does 
nothing but confirm the recent judgment against the 
Syrian Orthodox, but now includes a longer list of 
subscriptions, including that of Nicholas’s successor 
on the throne of Antioch, Elijah.’°% Likewise sugges- 
tive is the short notice on these events in the Melkite 
chronicle of Yahya of Antioch, which seems to rebuke 
Nicholas for his refusal to participate in the proceed- 
ings against Bar Abdun: “He [Alexios the Studite] 
summoned Nicholas, Patriarch of Antioch—who hap- 
pened to be in Constantinople at the time—to attend 
the discussion with him [Alexios] and his companions 
on this matter [the fate of Bar Abdun]. But that her- 
etic [Nicholas] refused.”!°? What we have here, I would 
argue, is evidence of a sustained and difficult process 
of coalition building in the teeth of serious opposition. 

The question remains of motive, both for Alexios 
the Studite and the partisans of persecution, and for 
Nicholas II and the tolerant dissidents. The Syriac 
sources would have us believe that the former was 
driven by an irrational hostility to the orthodox faith, 


107 asd rossy [SNP pat Leger eSoy esp ay Michael the 
Syrian, 566 = Chabot 4:563; [trans.] 3:141. Here the common source 
for the truncated account in the Chronicle of 1234 makes itself appar- 
ent: “but the patriarch of Antioch and some other bishops would not 
attend the inquiry. For they said: ‘these are true Christians, and it 
is not necessary to interrogate them” (Loaguly LuoyaXsy oy bile 
Wo Vos} feeim Lingomis uo coo citoly Sgro Land ob} |! looncio} Lilo 
woomas, aassy Js): CSCO 82:284. 

108 Erlasse, 18-27; discussion in Vest, Geschichte, 2:1211-12; 
Benner, “Die syrisch-jakobitische Kirche,” 85. 

109 Ad ciUbal) 8458 Like ydee ) gatnall ASUbil cl yy sla Uys ghd posi 
C329 La yall a gpesSll os se cei ple YI alld cold Gilat dhe gy GS ally 
AaBLN) J ys Us gs Ged aly catledll oda Gd Obs Atlacal (ys dae aciial (0 
...Yahya, PO 47, 490-91. The Arabic here is difficult to interpret, 
given the profusion of unspecified objective and possessive pronomi- 
nal suffixes, but I agree with the French translators in identifying the 
heretic in question as Nicholas, who is both the logical and the proxi- 
mate antecedent (as the one being summoned). This interpretation is 
strengthened by the fact that when Bar Abdin is next mentioned, he 
is specifically reintroduced with a new grammatical period and the 
repetition of his name and title: “ASL 4 yb; Gag ged aly”, 
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and the latter by respect for Bar Abduin’s personal holi- 
ness, as well as (perhaps) a principled stand against 
persecution in general. There is reason to be suspi- 
cious of this characterization, but we have few sources 
of evidence with which it might be counterbalanced. 
The most serious unanswered question about the Bar 
Abdiun affair, to my mind, is the extent to which it 
may represent a proxy battle over precedence and pre- 
rogatives between the Chalcedonian patriarchates of 
Antioch and Constantinople. It had been a long time 
since the patriarchate of Constantinople had been 
forced to contend with an alternative center of gray- 
ity within its own orbit. It had also been a long time 
since the patriarchate of Antioch had been deprived of 
its qualified independence within its own sphere. The 
death of Basil II was a natural moment for these ten- 
sions to rise to the surface, and the question of what 
to do with the Syrian Orthodox patriarch of Antioch 
would have been a natural flashpoint. Bar Abdtin 
remained, after all, the patriarch of Antioch, not of 
Melitene. But he was resident in the metropolitan seat 
of Armenia Prima, which lay within the jurisdiction 
of Constantinople. One wonders to what extent the 
opposition of Nicholas was rooted not in a principled 
rejection of persecution as such but in a conviction that 
these were not Alexios’s heretics to persecute. Similar 
questions could be asked about the strange phenome- 
non of the multiplying syzked/oi. But we cannot pursue 
these questions any further here, and I hope that future 
work can address them more fully. 


The Extension of Persecution (1030-1039) 


The proceedings of the autumn synod of 1029 were 
ultimately focused on the problem posed by a sepa- 
rate clerical hierarchy, and thence more specifically on 
the problem of how to reintegrate repentant, heretical 
clergy into the Chalcedonian hierarchy. Both the rhe- 
torical animus and the jurisprudential reasoning of the 
May 1030 decree are squarely focused on this issue. The 
rhetorical climax of the decree is anchored in the depo- 
sition of Bar Abdun on the grounds that he has been 
“uncovered” as a “self-ordained” person. 


But John, the first among them in wickedness 
and the first among them in dignity, the exarch 
of the heresy of the Jacobites although its patri- 
arch no longer (for how could he be?), when he 
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was uncovered as a self-ordained person who 
had rightly secured for himself the appellation 
of “heresiarch” and had aged into the gray hairs 
of his heresy, he would not consent to be recon- 
ciled and he despised the holy word; he stiffened 
his neck like an iron cable, as though running 
and evading his own salvation (for having no 
shame in teaching erroneously he was ashamed 
to learn properly). And so, like some rotten 
limb, he was by us synodically cut off from the 
healthy body of the church, and by the imperial 
power he was sent off to the mountain called “of 
Gaius” [Mount Ganos], condemned to a con- 
fined and inescapable exile.!1° 


This provides the decree with its central moment of 
drama, but the sophisticated jurisprudential reasoning 
that fills the second half of the decree is occasioned by 
the treatment of Yuhanan’s metropolitan bishops.!"! 
In the first stage of the proceedings, Yuhanan had 
been examined together with his metropolitan bishops 
and his attendants (the Syriac and Arabic vitae dwell 
on the fact that they were not allowed to sit).!17 But 
his presence stiffened the spine of his subordinates, 
so the synod thereafter chose to summon the accused 
one by one and attempted to compel them to affirm 
Chalcedon and renounce their former Christological 
confession in written /ibelloi, a detail confirmed by 
the Syriac vita. Both the Greek decree and the Syriac 
vita name three out of the six metropolitans as sub- 
mitting to pressure and producing these statements 
of consent to the Chalcedonian creed: Zachariah 
of Arqa, Ignatius of Melitene (not the Ignatius of 


110 AW érel 6 kal thy KaKlav ToUTwWY TPHTOS Kal TO abious 
Twdvyys, 6 t7¢ TAY laxwBitdv edpywy aipécews cal ratpidpyys wey 
odxétl,—mdbev yap;—aipectdpyou 58 tpoonyoplay eixdtwe dreve- 
yrduevos udtoyeipotévntos dwpadetc Kal cvyynpdcas TH TOM THIS 
aipécews odte ovvijxe Tod cuviévat Kal Adyov Satov EBdehbEato Kal 
aoavel tt oLdnpody vedpov Tov Tpdxyyhov aneoKhypuve KATH THIS Eav- 
Tod HoTEp TPéywv cwTyplas Kal opiConevos, (Td yap eMLahuréc d1dd- 
axel odx aicyvvduevos TO KaAwS UavOdvely NaYUVETO) Oldv TLTETH TOG 
Uérog TvVOdIKHG TAP’ NUdV Tod dytatvovtos AmeTUHON Tig ExxAnolag 
TANPOUATOS Kal VIdw Tod BactAtKkod Kpdtouc cig TO TOD Tdvov Kadov- 
uevoy dpog tapameuhOels meplopiouov catexpiOy ddieEddevtov Kal 
anpditov. Erlasse, 12-13; all translations from the patriarchal decrees 
are my own. 


111 Erlasse, 12-18. 


112 Erlasse, 12; Michael the Syrian, 567-68 = Chabot 4:564; 
[trans.] 3:142-43; HPEC, 2.2:143-44; [trans.] 217. 


Melitene who is one of Michael’s sources), and Moses of 
Mesopotamia.1!? There follows in the May 1030 decree 
an extended jurisprudential argument on how the ecu- 
menical canons are to be applied to these repentants— 
in particular, whether they may be reintegrated into the 
Chalcedonian hierarchy, and whether this demands 
reordination. The solution proposed, a complicated 
set of arrangements that relies on canons originally 
written to adjudicate the prerogatives of chdrepiskopoi, 
is clearly meant for programmatic and universal 
application.'!* It is said to apply to “both those bish- 
ops who were called by grace to unite with the catholic 
church [that is, Ignatius, Zachariah, and Moses], and 
those who would later be added to the portion of the 
saved,” a statement which would seem to adumbrate a 
broad policy of conversion of the clergy.’ In the event, 
we have no evidence that this policy ever amounted to 
anything beyond recurring attempts to arrest the high- 
est level of the Syrian Orthodox hierarchy and have 
them brought to Constantinople for “discussions.” 
These attempts would force Bar Abdiin’s successor to 
move his residence to Amida, but there is little evidence 
that they seriously damaged or obstructed the life of the 
Syrian Orthodox laity or lower clergy in Melitene and 
its environs.!!6 

However, the sophistication of the jurispruden- 
tial reasoning stands out in high relief when compared 
to what came before. It seems to mark a new depar- 
ture in the methods by which the ecumenical canons 


113. Michael the Syrian, 567 = Chabot 4:564; [trans.] 3:143. The 
Syriac vita has Zachariah’s name as Isaac and identifies Moses by his 
metropolitan seat of Hisn Ziyad, but these are relatively minor trans- 
formations presumably engendered by the process of translation 
from Syriac to Greek: Erlasse, 13-14 (though note that the decree 
makes no mention of the three metropolitans who, according to the 
Syriac vita, refused to commune; but this is hardly surprising). The 
Arabic vita recounts the same basic story, but provides no names for 
Bar Abdun’s subordinates and gives a different number: whereas the 
Syriac vita has three out of six metropolitan bishops submitting to 
communion with Chalcedon, Michael of Tinnis has two out of four 
submitting. The fact that he has different numbers but the same ratio 
might seem to indicate that he was recalling facts he had learned 
through conversation: HPEC, 2.2:14.4; [trans.] 218-19. 

114 On this always mysterious office and the question of its proper 
jurisdiction, see F. Gillmann, Das Institut der Chorbischéfe im Orient 
(Munich, 1904), 117-31. 

115 
oxdmous TpoaKAnGevtac tnd Tig YapITOS Kal Tods 2 adTHY ETI TH TAY 
oplouéver nepio mpootGecOat wéMhovtac...Evlasse, 14. 


... adtods Kal Tods Evwbévtas TH KaBohiKy exxAnola ém- 


116 Michael the Syrian, 569 = Chabot 4:566; [trans.] 3:147. 
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were made to speak to present realities. Given that 
the patriarchate of Constantinople—unlike that of 
Rome—never developed a tradition of issuing canoni- 
cally binding decretals capable of establishing new 
precedents, the importance of such creative exegeti- 
cal techniques was enormous if patriarchal or synodal 
decisions were to be represented as in accordance with 
the canons.'!” Zachary Chitwood has recently made 
a compelling examination of the sophisticated juris- 
prudential reasoning present in the patriarchal decrees 
of Alexios the Studite and used it as evidence that 
the efflorescence of legal studies under the emperor 
Constantine IX Monomachos did not come as a bolt 
from the blue."!* In light of the evidence that we have 
reviewed so far, we are now in a position to make an 
important supplement to Chitwood’s argument. 
Given the opposition of the Chalcedonian patriarch- 
ate of Antioch under Nicholas II to the new policy of 
persecution, it seems best to interpret the evident pre- 
occupation in the decrees of Alexios the Studite with 
harmonizing contradictions in prior legislation as the 
product of an intra-Chalcedonian debate. In other 
words, the primary target of this kind of canonical 
hairsplitting would be Nicholas I] and the position that 
he represented. Once again, it is difficult not to specu- 
late on the attitude of Nicholas I] and his suffragans 
toward these initiatives. One suspects that the very idea 
of the Constantinopolitan patriarchate propounding a 
specific interpretation of the canon law as binding for 
the entire Chalcedonian world would have rankled. 
The evidence that can be adduced from the text 
of the decrees is actually twofold: first, the frequent 
presence of phantom disputants in their legal reason- 
ing, and second, their concern to resolve seeming con- 
tradictions in the normative law codes. We may note 
in the first place the suppressed rebuke to advocates of 


117 We find ourselves midway between the situation described 
by D. Wagschal (Law and Legality in the Greek East: The Byzantine 
Canonical Tradition, 381-883 [Oxford, 2015], 223-74), in which the 
absence of a strong drive for systematization and harmonization 
is notable, and the situation described by S. Troianos (“Byzantine 
Canon Law from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Centuries,” in The 
History of Byzantine and Eastern Canon Law, ed. W. Hartmann and 
K. Pennington [Washington, DC, 2012], 115-69), in which system- 
atization and harmonization have become important concerns. 

118 Z. Chitwood, “The Patriarch Alexios the Studite and the 
Reinterpretation of Justinianic Legislation against Heretics,” GRBS 
54.2 (2014): 293-312; idem, Byzantine Legal Culture (n. 86, above), 
133-49. 
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tolerance implicit in the complimentary description of 
John of Melitene found in the opening of the May 1030 
decree: 


Whence they [The Syrian Orthodox] 
also roused John, the most holy bishop of 
Melitene—(in which the extremities of this 
wicked teaching are customary)—who was 
inflamed in his soul by the fire of divine zeal. He 
understood that it is good to make peace with 
everyone, as long as everyone agrees about piety, 
yet it is even better to stand in opposition when 
the instruments of peace would effect a treaty 
with wickedness, for great peace, as the prophet 
says, belongs to those who love your law, and for 
them there is no stumbling [Psalms 119:165]."! 


Indeed, the entire decree is shadowed by indirect rebut- 
tals and preemptive attacks, exemplified by the phrase 
that introduces its most elaborate prophylactic argu- 
ment: “But if perhaps one should be found speaking 
in opposition.” !?° The phrase opens a crucial portion 
of the decree’s jurisprudential argument on the ques- 
tion of reordination. It is difficult not to think of 
Nicholas II and his fellow travelers as the likely targets 
of attack. However, some of these tacit rebukes seem to 
have other targets in mind. The complimentary passage 
on John of Melitene quoted above is immediately fol- 
lowed by a curiously phrased addendum: 


At the same time he discerned perfectly that in 
the stewards of souls, nothing is more honorable 
than love, and faith, and hope in God. Even if 
someone were to cite parents, brothers, friends 
or any other close natural relationship—none of 
them render us partakers in what is promised.!?" 


119 “OGev cal diavértycav lwdvvyy Tov lepwtatoy untpoTonityy 
Medityvijg, 2v8a xal th THs KaKodobing cic dxpov ereywplale uddiota 
b¢ rupl Gelov CyAov diavadGets THY Woxny Kal Kahdv uev TO mpds Array- 
tac cipyvevelv eldac, UM’ 6uovoodvtuc Tpd¢ THY EvaeBelay, KpEtTTOV OE 
16 avOictacOat, Ste THY Exl TO KAK gvUGwviay TH THs eipyvys Epyd- 
Cetat cipyvy yap dyory 6 rpodytns TOMY Tots dyaTaat TOV VouoV ov, 
Kalov« gotiv év adtots oxdvoahov... Erlasse, 10. 

120 Eidé tig dvtiAeywv tows edpioxorto Erlasse, 16. 

121 Kaldya dtedav dpiota wc oddéy tois THY WuYHv oixoveuols THs 
cic Oedv dydrys Kal tiotews Kal Ehmidog KaSgoTHKE TIULWTEPOY, KAY 
yoveic TI elty Kav AdEAgods Kav h{Aous Kav AMo TL THY oiKELoTépwY 
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It is entirely possibly that this is an item of purely 
rhetorical ornamentation. But it is also possible that 
it reflects a real source of temptation to laxity—the 
temptation to not make waves in a situation where 
Chalcedonians and non-Chalcedonians coexist in a 
state of some intimacy. The question cannot be settled 
definitively, but it serves as a useful inflection point on 
which to transition to the later evidence of the decree 
of September 1039. 

The decree of May 1030 was primarily addressed to 
the problem posed by the existence of a separate Syrian 
Orthodox clerical hierarchy, and the question of how 
they might be reintegrated into the structures of the 
Chalcedonian church. The decree of September 1039, 
by contrast, addresses itself to issues that are explicitly 
within the purview of lay society: marriage and inheri- 
tance.!** Like its predecessor, the decree opens with a 
flowery tribute to John of Melitene, who remains stead- 
fast in the face of what appear to have been positively 
innumerable temptations to indulge in a latitudinarian 
oikonomia.'*? 


But this [heresy] did not therefore find John, 
the most God-loving metropolitan of Melitene, 
asleep at his post, nor did he fail to arm himself 
with all his power against those arrayed against 
him; for many of this God-loving man’s initia- 
tives in the region have been undermined, and 
more than a few have been referred to the synod 
in the queen of cities.** 


It appears that some of the good metropolitan’s sheep 
had continued to be less than conscientious in their 
adherence to his pastoral guidance. However, the 
main body of the decree is, once again, almost entirely 
devoted to the resolution of seeming contradictions 
in canon and civil law. These contradictions stand to 
prevent secular judges from carrying out their solemn 
duties to forbid the marriage of orthodox persons with 


THIS odoEews, Dv oddév hudc petoxous Tav ev errayyeMats abiotyow 
Erlasse, 10. 

122 Erlasse, 28-42. 

123 Erlasse, 28-30. 


124 Odxody todto Twdvyny tov Seopthéctatov untpoToAityy 
Mehityvigg edpev emivvotalovta % uh mdoy Suvduet Tpds THY KAT’ 
adtod rapdtaéw oTAlouevov; TOMe uev yep Ertl Thc YWpas Tapa TOD 
Seodthods tovtov avdpdc tetpavudtio tat, od« OMya dé Kal erl TIS 
Buctridos tav TéMEwy cvoVOdIKaS KaTHKOVTIOTAL. Erlasse, 29. 


heterodox persons, to restrict the ability of heterodox 
persons to transmit their property at the expense of 
their orthodox children, and to disqualify any tes- 
timony that heterodox persons might give against 
the orthodox in secular courts.1** Once again, the 
decree is characterized as binding for the whole of the 
Chalcedonian oecumene: 


...the matters which now concern us consti- 
tute an [authoritative] account not only for 
those in Melitene, but for the orthodox world 
everywhere, and it is absolutely incumbent on 
those who wish to behave piously, that they 
should take the present decree as a straightfor- 
ward and inflexible rule.!*° 


Finally, the decree is once again marked by the ubiqui- 
tous presence of a peculiar species of prophylactic argu- 
mentation. At one point, the document devotes nearly 
two pages of the 1911 edition to a detailed philological 
and philosophical argument intended to prevent the 
31st canon of Laodicea’s prohibition on marriage with 
“all the heretics” (ou pantas) from being misunderstood: 


Now perhaps one of the simpler people, hearing 
“one ought not [to contract a marriage] with al/ 
the heretics,” will think that the prescription 
does not forbid us to contract marriages with all 
of the heretics, but only with some [of the her- 
etics], while permitting it with the rest of them; 
nothing of the sort is in the law’s intention.'*7 


The argument that follows is memorably obtuse, mix- 
ing analysis of passages from the Septuagint forbidding 
adultery with Aristotelian logic-chopping of example 
premises, all to the end of demonstrating that the 
canon’s use of the quantifier “not all” (ou pas) is semanti- 
cally equivalent to “no one” (oudeis), concluding grandly 


125 Erlasse, 30-42; see the summary treatment of Vest, Geschichte, 
2:12.49—52. 

126 ... td viv éotty huiv od mpdg Tods Kate Medityviv pdvov 
bd Adyog UMa Tpd¢ TO TaVTAYOD THs olkovUevys OpOddoEOY, Kal det 
TdvTws Tods edacbeiv Bovropévouc WoTep EdOet TIL Kal ArnapeyKMTH 
KavoviT@ Tapovtt xexpyoGat cvvtdypati. Evlasse, 30. 

127 Tayatic tav amhovatépwy dxotaus «od dei tpdg TavTag» oiy- 
TeTaL Uy Tds TaVTAS aipetiKOds Tes Emtyaulas uly THY didtaEW dTo- 
xhelery da Tpdc Tas, TPs OE TOYS AorTOds dviévat ODdEV OE TOLODTOV 
ZveoTLT@ TOD Kavovos cxoTd. Erlasse, 32. 
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with the statement, “For it is no more possible for a law- 
ful marriage to be contracted between persons who do 
not agree in their confession concerning the divine, 
than it is for one of human nature to flap their wings.” 178 

Who is this rhetoric targeting, if anyone? We have 
a suggestive comparison ready to hand in the form of 
the Peira of Eustathios Romaios, the droungarios tés 
biglas in the 1030s. The Peira represents our only exist- 
ing insight into Byzantine case law.'*? In Eustathios 
Rhomaios, we frequently see contradictions within the 
normative law codes invoked as the occasion for a pro- 
nouncement of oikonomia, the principle of “dispensa- 
tion” by which verdicts and sentences were softened or 
modulated. Chitwood has recently given a useful précis 
of what seems to have been the most common use of the 
term in the Byzantine legal tradition: 


Essentially, a judge could invoke oikonomia 
when confronted with a legal contradiction 
or impasse: two contradictory laws, say, or an 
unduly harsh penalty. Oikonomia allowed the 
judge to find some sort of accommodation: in 
the case of the two contradictory laws, by pick- 
ing provisions from each which would allow 
him to reach a verdict, or, in the case of the 
unduly harsh penalty, by arbitrarily reducing it 
to something that seemed more reasonable.!3° 


The primary targets of this decree, I would argue, are 
provincial judges, existing along a very broad spec- 
trum of legal knowledge, some of whom are using loose 
wording or ostensible contradictions in the norma- 
tive legislation as the occasion for a pronouncement 


128 Odxsiceredoy dyol mpd¢ mdvTA cixelov cupKds gov dmoKu)U- 
yar doynuoctyyy adtot [...] «od mic dvOpwrog irtatat [...] yauov 
yup évvonoy petabd ovotivat TOV ul THY adTHy wept Tod Oelov ddEav 
dporoyovvtwv obdév Attov ddvvatov 7} To daw avOpwrlyyy rtepv- 
Sarda. Erlasse, 32-33. 

129 ‘The standard introduction remains the slim volume of 
D. Simon, Rechtsfindung am byzantinischen Reichsgericht (Frankfurt 
am Main, 1973). 

130 Chitwood, Byzantine Legal Culture, 89; significantly, the 
principle could also be invoked in theological contexts, where its use 
was structured by a dialectical tension with akribeia: G. Dagron, “La 
régle et l’exception: Analyse de la notion d’économie,” in Religidse 
Devianz: Untersuchungen zu sozialen, rechtlichen und theologi- 
schen Reaktionen auf eligiose Abweichung im westlichen und éstlichen 
Mittelalter, ed. D. Simon (Frankfurt, 1990), 1-18. Iam indebted to 
Phil Booth for this reference. 
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of vikonomia. While our evidence for the capital typi- 
cally sees this concept invoked to soften sentences, in 
the case of Melitene it would not be surprising to dis- 
cover that it was invoked as an excuse to not enforce 
the laws concerning heresy at all. In fact, the decree’s 
peroration seems squarely aimed at compromising 
provincial judges like John Chrysoberges, opening 
with the rhetorical question, “Why then, do the judges 
indulge themselves in that which the law does not per- 
mit them?”!31 

Why indeed? In truth, it seems obvious that men 
like Chrysoberges, mindful above all of the fiscal duties 
with which they were also entrusted, simply wished to 
allow the profitable intermarriage and business dealings 
of prominent Chalcedonian and non-Chalcedonian 
citizens of Melitene to continue unimpeded.1** This 
grows even more plausible when we note that the patri- 
archal decree seems especially concerned with high- 
status unions, as opposed to low-status ones (which 
were probably both common and impossible to pre- 
vent). This stands out most clearly in the conclusion of 
the decree’s discourse on marriage: 


Therefore, it clearly follows and is in agreement 
[with the canons], that even if such a wedding is 
attended by promises of betrothal, and pledges 
of earnest have been given, and contracts have 
been exchanged, and whether the contracting 
parties were ignorant of the difference of wor- 
ship or were in the know, the agreement shall 
be void, and the contracts without power, and it 
shall be possible to withdraw from such agree- 
ments without any punishment whatsoever.'* 


Angeliki Laiou has raised doubts that there was by 
this time any gap between betrothal and marriage in 
the unions of the lower classes, positing that betrothal, 
marriage, and conveyance of dowry were concluded on 


131 Tivoc obv évexev, drtep adTols 6 vono¢ od tdwot, TOTO yupilov- 
tat dixactat; Erlasse, 40. 

132 Holmes, “How the East,” 55. 

133 “Emetat 08 dnAady Kdxetvo tuvouohoysiobat, we ci kal uvy- 
atelac ett ToLodTH YaUH TIUdwva TapAKohovOhcaley Kal dppabdves 
doGetev Kal emepwtycets napevtedeter, cite Hyvdovy ol cvvaMdacov- 
TES THY THS OpyoKelag Etepstyta elite Kal YOeoay, Aypnotot uev at 
cvvatvéceis, avicxupol 02 Kal al emepwtyoels, Kal Beott diya mons 
TOLVAS THY TOLOVTWY TULOAVaY dvaywpetv. Erlasse, 34-35. 
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the same day.'?* However, among the Chalcedonian 
upper classes we have evidence for sophisticated pre- 
nuptial contracts involving the purchasing of titles, 
the exchange of earnest money, and the inclusion of 
penalties for breaking the engagement. Detailed evi- 
dence exists of one agreement, in the form of the court 
memorandum of a case involving Michael Psellos and 
his adoptive daughter. Having discovered that the 
fiancé he had chosen for her, one Elpidios Kenchres, 
was an incorrigible cad, Psellos broke off the engage- 
ment, and for all his considerable influence was forced 
to pay a remarkable (though perhaps nominal) penalty 
of fifteen pounds of gold.’** This ruling thus seems 
squarely aimed at the financial and marital strategies of 
wealthy Syrian Orthodox laymen like the clan of Aba 
‘Imran. It would not be surprising to find that they had 
few qualms about intermarriage with their wealthy 
Chalcedonian counterparts, in much the same way that 
the Constantinopolitan power elite had few qualms 
about intermarrying with the Latin aristocracies dur- 
ing the thirteenth century.'*° Alas, the attitudes and 
practices of wealthy Syrian Orthodox laymen are 
almost entirely lost to us. We may note in passing that 
while the 794 synod of the Syrian Orthodox patriarch 
Cyriacus forbade laymen from giving their daughters 
to Nestorians, Chalcedonians, or Julianists, the synod 
of Patriarch Giwargis in 1096 mentions only pagans, 
Muslims, and Nestorians.13” 

But given the clerical and monastic domination 
of the Syrian Orthodox historical tradition, we can- 
not go further than this, and are once again thrown 
back on indirect evidence for interconfessional unions, 


134 A.E. Laiou, “Consensus Facit Nuptias—Et Non: Pope 
Nicholas I’s Responsa to the Bulgarians as a Source for Byzantine 
Marriage Customs,” RJ 4 (1985): 189-201. 


135 D. Jenkins, “The Court Memorandum (hypomnéma) regard- 
ing the Engagement of His Daughter,” in Mothers and Sons, Fathers 
and Daughters: The Byzantine Family of Michael Psellos, ed. A. 
Kaldellis (Notre Dame, 2006), 139-56. 


136 D.M. Nicol, “Mixed Marriages in Byzantium in the Thir- 
teenth Century,” Studies in Church History 1 (1964): 160-72. For 
more textured and recent pictures of the larger landscape of elite 
kinship and marriage, see F. Van Tricht, The Latin Renovatio of 
Byzantium: The Empire of Constantinople (1204-1228) (Leiden, 
2011), 251-306; N. Leidholm, Elite Byzantine Kinship: ca. 950-1204: 
Blood, Reputation, and the Genos (York, 2019), 137-61. 

137 A. Védbus, ed. and trans., The Synodicon in the West Syrian 
Tradition, 4, vols. (Leuven, 1976); CSCO 375, 10; 4 [trans. in] CSCO 
376, 123 5. 


provided by those who sought to destroy them. Yet 
while our evidence may be indirect, when taken as a 
body it sheds a great deal of light on the mixed soci- 
ety that must have existed in Melitene. According to 
the Syriac vita of Bar Abduin, when the Chalcedonian 
authorities finally took him for the spring journey to 
the capital, the entire population of the city lamented 
his passing: 


And not only our people mourned his depar- 
ture, but especially the Armenians as well, and 
those Greek Chalcedonians who were in the 
city were weeping, and crowding in to receive 
blessings from his holy hands. And everyone 
predicted that God’s great wrath would come 
upon the kingdom of the Romans. And so it 
came to pass.!38 


Conclusion 


Over the course of this paper, I have established a 
new narrative for the history of the Syrian Orthodox 
in Melitene from 934 to 1039. The key conclusion 
of this new narrative is that far from being mar- 
ginal, Byzantine Melitene was central to the political 
economy of the tenth- and eleventh-century empire. 
Imperial policy was deeply invested in harnessing the 
fiscal power of this confessionally heterogenous and 
economically vibrant society, in which the contribu- 
tions of the Syrian Orthodox were decisive. The pros- 
perous exuberance of Byzantine Melitene also laid the 
foundation for the literary incandescence of the Syriac 
Renaissance, as Syrian Orthodox cultural life came to 
depend on the wealth of Melitene to underwrite its 
many achievements. 

The central pillars of this new narrative were built 
up in three stages. In the first stage, I used Michael 
the Syrian’s Chronicle, combined with an Arabic syn- 
odical letter written by the Syrian Orthodox patriarch 
Yuhanan VII Srigteh, to deconstruct the old narrative 
of Syrian Orthodox origins in Melitene. The old nar- 
rative emerged from the work of Gilbert Dagron, who 


138 Mle Lass} of I -oumjas NS cco wes! Oey bes yards odo 
woroged do d;SNwo eae 1D coor Ad JL D Oy Lopadlo Lud Lae s/o 
hy wor -Lscogy Jhaaddso Ns Jod\ Go JL} 15 Inq ob Joo Lashes widso Jat 0 
theo Michael the Syrian, 566 = Chabot 4:563; [trans.] 3:141. 
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placed the origins of the Syrian Orthodox efflorescence 
in the city during the reign of Nikephoros Phokas. The 
central contention of Dagron’s narrative is that the true 
beginning of that efflorescence lay with an invitation 
from Nikephoros Phokas to Yuhanan VII Srigteh to 
move his residence to Melitene, and thereby encourage 
the Syrian Orthodox to help repopulate the region; as 
a condition of this arrangement, the Syrian Orthodox 
would receive a guarantee of tolerance from the 
emperor. For Dagron, this marked the beginning of an 
imperial policy that would last until 1029, which speci- 
fied tolerance in Melitene and its environs, but intoler- 
ance in Antioch and its environs. A reexamination of 
the key primary sources, combined with the evidence of 
recent scholarship in both Syriac studies and Byzantine 
studies, undermined this narrative at its foundations. 
Most notably, a closer examination of Michael the 
Syrian’s sources allowed us to highlight the role of 
Ignatius of Melitene, whose unique profile as a hel- 
lenophilic, imperial loyalist who nevertheless had per- 
sonal experience of Chalcedonian persecution served 
as an index of Syrian Orthodox Melitene. Ignatius 
conveniently conflated a complex series of events in 
order to paint Syrian Orthodox Melitene as an impe- 
rial foundation that was legally guaranteed a protected 
status within the Chalcedonian Empire by the impe- 
rial seal. The shakiness of this story is underlined by 
the synodical letter of Yuhanan VII Srigteh at the time 
of his imprisonment by Nikephoros Phokas: he makes 
no mention of any such agreement. Consequently, the 
existing scholarly narrative of Nikephoros Phokas’s 
“broken promise” does not have a firm basis. Once this 
interpretative obstacle is removed, the Syrian Orthodox 
immigration emerges as a much more extended process 
than was previously appreciated, and imperial policy 
looks less like a consistent “dual approach” and more 
like the unsteady alternation of benign neglect and 
sporadic persecution that characterized imperial policy 
toward the Miaphysites in the sixth to seventh century.'*? 
At this point in the argument, new developments in 


139 See the remarks of J. van Ginkel, “Persuasion and Persecution: 
Establishing Church Unity in the Sixth Century,” in All Those 
Nations...: Cultural Encounters within and with the Near East; 
Studies Presented to Hans Drijvers at the Occasion of His Sixty- 
Fifth Birthday by Colleagues and Students, ed. H. L. J. Vanstiphour 
with the assistance of W. J. van Bekkum, G. J. van Gelder, and G. J. 
Reinink (Groningen, 1999), 61-69; I am indebted to the suggestion 
of an anonymous peer reviewer for this reference. 
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the field of Byzantine studies allowed us to highlight 
the prominent role of men like the Arab Christian 
basilikos of Melitene Kulayb in the disrupted politics 
of the late tenth century, a role that depended on the 
fiscal power of Melitene and its environs. The politics 
of civil war were also implicated in the most important 
piece of evidence for a “persecuting policy” in Antioch, 
the persecutions ascribed to Patriarch Agapios II of 
Antioch. Agapios emerged as an opportunist operating 
with a high degree of autonomy during a period of civil 
war, after which he was quickly deposed on the orders 
of Constantinople. The dual-policy theory needs to 
be abandoned. 

In the second stage of my argument, these 
insights opened the door to a more fruitful interpre- 
tation of the Syriac and Arabic vitae of the Syrian 
Orthodox patriarch of Antioch Yuhanan VIII Bar 
Abdun, preserved in the pages of Michael the Syr- 
ian’s Chronicle and Michael of Tinnis’s section of 
the History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church. 
These vitae recount the trial, deposition, and exile of 
Bar Abdun, the result of a dramatic change in impe- 
rial policy cosponsored by Emperor Romanos III 
Argyros and Patriarch Alexios the Studite. Without 
the obstacle posed by a prejudgment in favor of a 
“persecuting policy” in Antioch, the full depth of 
intra-Chalcedonian disagreement on the question of 
toleration for non-Chalcedonian populations becomes 
clear. High-profile secular officials in Antioch and 
Melitene enjoyed friendly relations with the highest 
levels of the Syrian Orthodox church hierarchy, and 
the kourator of Melitene John Chrysoberges went so 
far as to actively obstruct the attempts of emperor and 
patriarch to have Yuhanan VIII Bar Abdun arrested. 
The Syrian Orthodox patriarch, for his part, vigor- 
ously protested his loyalty to the emperor even in 
the face of extreme Chalcedonian hostility, a theme 
that resonated widely in the broader Miaphysite 
communion. Even the Studite patriarch of Antioch, 
Nicholas II, was opposed to this about-face in impe- 
rial policy, which had largely left the Syrian Orthodox 
community to its own devices during the reigns of 
John Tzimiskes and Basil II. While we cannot be sure, 
he may well have seen this as a peremptory gesture on 
an issue that the patriarchate of Antioch regarded as 
within its own sphere of influence. He and many of his 
subordinates refused to participate in the show trial 
of Yuhanan VIII Bar Abdtn and his metropolitan 
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bishops. The reversal of policy had occasioned a serious 
factional cleavage within the secular and ecclesiastical 
politics of the Chalcedonian Empire. 

In the third and final stage of my argument, we 
saw how this debate is addressed (albeit indirectly) 
throughout the patriarchal decrees of Patriarch Alexios 
the Studite. Leaving aside the many tacit rebuttals and 
apologetic digressions that pepper the decrees, their 
most remarkable feature is a noticeable increase in the 
sophistication of the jurisprudential reasoning com- 
pared to what had come before. In the decree of May 
1030, this reasoning is deployed in order to adjudicate 
the problem posed by a separate Syrian Orthodox cleri- 
cal hierarchy, envisioning a program of conversion for 
Syrian Orthodox churchmen and their integration into 
the Chalcedonian hierarchy. This increase in jurispru- 
dential sophistication was probably occasioned by the 
opposition of Nicholas II and his subordinates. As the 
persecution of the Syrian Orthodox continued into the 
later reign of Alexios the Studite, this emerging juris- 
prudential sophistication found new targets: the pro- 
vincial judicial officials who stood in the way of the 
policy’s application to the heterogenous lay society of 
Melitene. In order to establish his case that judges must 
enforce the legislation against intermarriage, inheri- 
tance, and legal testimony between Chalcedonian and 
Syrian Orthodox persons, Alexios needed to demon- 
strate that the normative legislation was wholly self- 
consistent and left no room for oikonomia, a theme 
that dominates the decree he issued on this subject in 
September 1039. 

How far did this Chalcedonian persecution suc- 
ceed in achieving its objectives? On the evidence of 
the Syriac sources, not very far. The true golden age in 
Syriac letters lies in the eleventh to thirteenth century, 
based on the prosperity achieved in the late tenth and 
early eleventh century. It does not seem to have been 
substantially impeded by the sporadic persecuting 
initiatives of the Chalcedonian metropole. At several 
points in this paper we have remarked on the extent 
to which imperial relations with the Syrian Orthodox 
resemble those of the sixth to seventh century more 
than has previously been appreciated. This should tell 
us something. Scholarship on the Syrian Orthodox 
church in both the sixth- to seventh-century period 
and the tenth- to twelfth-century period has a ten- 
dency to compose extended threnodies for a doomed 
and forever deteriorating relationship. We should 


listen to such threnodies with a critical ear. If we 
shelve our knowledge of the ultimate result, what is 
most remarkable about the relationship is how stable it 
manages to be under the surface tension of perpetual 
crisis. It is easy to assume that had the Arab, Turkish, 
or Frankish incursions not interposed themselves, 
the relationship would eventually have collapsed 
under its own weight absent any outside intervention. 
This is an assumption that is often shared by Greek 
Chalcedonian and Syrian Orthodox writers when 
they look back on earlier history after a rupture has 
already been effected by outside forces. 

At the conclusion of his article, Dagron quotes 
an arresting passage on the deteriorating fortunes 
of the empire in this period, which appears both in 
Attaleiates’s History and in Skylitzes Continuatus. 
Deliberately situated on the very eve of the disas- 
trous Mantzikert campaign, the passage can easily 
be taken as an index of growing cultural introversion 
and suspicion of outside influence in eleventh-century 
Byzantine culture: 


Therefore these reports filled us with great 
dejection, as we surmised that what had hap- 
pened was a divine sign—the rage and anger 
of God—for not only our foes but the very ele- 
ments seemed to war against us. For previously 
it seemed that such an onslaught and eruption 
of peoples, and the crippling of those under 
Roman rule, was God’s anger against the her- 
etics living in Iberia and Mesopotamia as far as 
Lycandus, and Melitene, and Armenia situated 
nearby, and those who reverenced the judaiz- 
ing heresy of Nestorius and that of the headless 
ones [Syrian Orthodox]—for these lands are 


filled with such false belief.!+° 


140 Tadta toryapody émdinyynSévta Todt évfxav thy &bvpuiav 
uty Aoylopévorc Peoonutay elvartd yeyovdc Kal ujvwv Kal yoAov Ocod, 
OS UN Udvoy THY TOAEUIWY, EMA Kal THY TTOIXElwWY AvTILAYoLEVWY 
uty. [Ipdétepov pév yap 4 tocavty TOV ZOvav Spur Kal Erapats Kal TAY 
bd Pwuatiovs tehovvtwv xataxor Spy? Tod Ozod eddxel, Kate TAY 
aipetixady dé ol thy TRypiav cal Mecorotapiay dypt Avxavdod Kal 
Maedityviis cal thy Tapaxetpévyy oixodaw Apueviay cal ol tiv iov- 
daixyy tod Neotopiov cal thy tav Axeddidwv Spyoxetouvow alpeow- 
Kal yap TANPovory aide ai yOpat Tio Todt Ys KaKodobiac. Skylitzes 
Continuatus, Chronicle (E. T. Tsolakes, ed., ‘H cvvéyera tH¢ ypovo- 
ypagias tod Iwdvvov Xxvdicon [Thessalonike, 1968], 140-41) (here- 
after, Skylitzes Continuatus); Dagron, “Limmigration syrienne,” 
213-4. On the authorship of this continuation to Skylitzes’s Synopsis 
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On this reading, heresy becomes a diagnosis for the 
empire’s recent misfortunes and a marker of Byzantine 
chauvinism—recoiling in belated horror at the cultural 
consequences of the reconquest period. Strangely, how- 
ever, Dagron does not quote the full passage, and thus 
obscures its real rhetorical force. It continues: 


But when the horror touched the orthodox as 
well, and all those who reverence the [faith] 
of the Romans found themselves likewise at 
a loss, then they surmised that their measure 
was fulfilled, as was that of the Amorites, and 
believed that it is not right faith only which is 
demanded, but also a life that is not discordant 
with faith.14 


In the end, Mantzikert and its aftermath are attributed 
more to Byzantine moral depravity than to the heretical 
beliefs held by foreigners within the empire’s borders. 
There is nothing here to suggest that escalating hostil- 
ity to the heretical qua the foreign and the foreign qua 
the heretical was a foregone conclusion in Byzantine 
culture. What is clear is the extent to which the anony- 
mous chronicler’s perspective has been fundamen- 
tally shaped by an appreciation of Mantzikert and its 
ultimate consequences. We find something similar at 
work in the later portions of Michael’s Chronicle, after 


of Histories (more likely than not Skylitzes himself writing in the 
late eleventh century), see E. McGeer and J. W. Nesbitt, Byzantium 
in the Time of Troubles: The Continuation of the Chronicle of John 
Skylitzes (1057-1079) (Leiden, 2020), 513. I have belatedly consulted 
McGeer’s translation but chosen to make my own rendering, the 
better to bring out certain elements I wish to highlight. Skylitzes 
Continuatus has consciously altered the passage as it appears in 


ee " 


Attaleiates; here it begins at “y tocadty Tay eOvav dpuy,” Skylitzes 
has inserted the “IIpétepov” and what precedes it: Attaleiates, 
History (1. Bekker, ed., Michaelis Attaliotae historia, CSHB (Bonn, 
1853], 96-97; hereafter, Attaleiates). 

141 “Erav dé xai tov dp8oddEwy Hato TO Setvdy, év dunydvors Hoav 
Tavtes of Th Pwuatwv SpyoKevovtec, TeTANpHoOat Kal Td adTaY 
uétpoy, ola Kal T THY Auoppatwr, hoyilouevor Kal TLoTEvoVTES THVI- 
Kadta we dpa od udvov miatic dratteitar dpOy, dd Kal Bloc TH TioTEL 
uy avOiotduevoc. Skylitzes Continuatus, 141. Note the reference to 
Genesis 15:16. In Attaleiates, the passage terminates with “gv aunya- 
vous hoav navtes of te Pwuatwy Opnoxedovtes,” and thus ends ona 
note of total aporia, as opposed to Skylitzes Continuatus, who pro- 
vides an alternative or at least competing explanation: Attaleiates, 
97. Neither incarnation of the passage may be read as a straightfor- 
ward diagnosis of heretical and foreign contamination as the cause 
of the empire’s misfortunes. 
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Ignatius has been exhausted as a source and Michael 
begins to editorialize more freely and more frequently 
about the events of recent times: 


But although the wicked Greeks were no lon- 
ger able to harm the Orthodox as they once did, 
nevertheless their cruelty did not cease. They set 
up patriarchs for their people in Antioch and 
Egypt under Muslim rule, and they thrashed 
about making trouble for the Syrians as well 
as the Egyptians and Armenians—even as a 
snake thrashes its tail when its head has been 


crushed, !*? 


On the surface, this is a damning characterization of 
the relations between the Melkite and Miaphysite com- 
munities under Muslim rule, reinforcing the impression 
that these communities were doomed to an implacable 
animus. But once again we find a subsequent gloss that 
complicates the picture and illuminates the role that 
hindsight has to play in these perceptions: 


Thus while in Antioch and Jerusalem the 
Greeks persisted in their wickedness—inciting 
the Frankish high priests against us—the three 
nations (Syrians, Armenians, and Egyptians] 
abided in great harmony with one another 
[more literally something along the lines of: 
“they were breathing on the same rhythm’]. 
Although in the dominion of the Turks much 
the same happened, through [all] this there 
came to be Orthodox in every place, [and] the 
church had respite from the harassment of the 
Chalcedonians.'#3 


The main force of Michael’s comments is not so much 
to highlight the perfidy of the Greeks as it is to cast the 
contemporary situation of the Syrian Orthodox in the 


142 000 Gyasy bao! [Lislon eps asics Lats Load Joo MS 0 
Coo eso —jpa5o Loagils 2 Wl .00o ede I Voohasim oo Il ob 
lo Lugar adpoS 000 Kadpete .bircdiiny Jldadtus bile (ook, bos 
LORIOy Mdzn00 OB} po 15p Lew Laroys sLisiflo LASia! Michael the Syrian, 
611 = Chabot 4:608; [trans.] 3:225-26. 

143) LaaedS heeS wo} Low (wo tgdilbo p&ajole » Lag 
weno Ions Loom Jane Lar (ood) -Lisam epih Ws coo wad; Lore, 
popsas coo Sod shoo Loo wo po Logoby Lywols pPo -\oordacad coo 
Jha oS Joo Mel Lies LeapcSo, ILS go Loos opi Michael the 
Syrian, 611-12 = Chabot 4:608-9; [trans.] 3:226. 
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rosiest possible light. Once again, the most important 
context for these retrospective comments is a situation 
in which the geopolitical ruptures are already a fait 
accompli. Pining after a lost age of interconfessional 
harmony between the Greeks and the Syrians had lit- 
tle benefit for Michael, and his performative abuse of 
Greek perfidy came at little cost. One wonders if the 
clan of Aba ‘Imran may have felt somewhat differently. 
According to the fragmentary anecdote with which I 
opened this paper, the head of the clan—Abi Salim— 
ransomed some fifteen thousand prisoners from the 
Turks (at five dinars a head) during one of their fre- 
quent raids.1** I suspect that Aba Salim, at least, 
might have preferred desultory Chalcedonian raids 
on the upper reaches of the Syrian Orthodox clergy to 
recurrent Turkish raids in search of plunder and cap- 
tives. This points us to another loose end left by this 
article. By confining myself to the evidence of the liter- 
ary sources, I have in some ways reinscribed the clerical 
outlook of the Syrian Orthodox literary tradition. A 
fuller appreciation of the perspective of men like Aba 
Salim will require new work with the evidence afforded 
by seals, colophons, and other new sources of evidence. 
In many important ways, the Syrian Orthodox laity of 
this period still await their historians.1*° 

In the event, it is only after Chalcedonian hos- 
tility was displaced by Turkish, Frankish, Mongol, 
and Mamluke war-making that we see the end of the 
prosperous exuberance that underwrote the literary 
incandescence of the Syriac Renaissance. If we wish to 
pinpoint the beginning of the end for Syrian Orthodox 
Melitene’s golden age, we should look not to 1029 but 
to 1058, when Turkish raiders were able to plunder and 
devastate the city because it had no walls.1*° (This is 
the most likely candidate for the occasion of Aba 


144 Michael the Syrian, 563 = Chabot 4:560; [trans.] 3:145-46. 
Bar Hebraeus’s rendering is slightly different, and includes a pas- 
sage of direct speech between Abi Salim and his captor: Chronicon 
Syriacum, 197-98. 

145 Eric Medawar is now doing some of this work—on Syriac lan- 
guage seals especially—as part of his Princeton University disserta- 
tion, tentatively entitled: “The Byzantine Reconquest of the Jazira 
and Northern Syria in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries: The East 
Roman Administration of the Muslim East,” which promises to be 
an extremely valuable contribution on these as-yet unexplored ques- 
tions (among many others). 


146 Michael the Syrian, 575-77 = Chabot 4:572-74; [trans.] 
3:158-59; Chronicle of 1234, CSCO 82:45-46; Bar Hebraeus, 
Chronicon Syriacum, 238. The definitive account of this episode, 


Salim’s famous ransom.)!*” Ironically, this same event 
provides us with a visible high-water mark for the inte- 
gration of Syrian Orthodox Melitene into the struc- 
tures of the Byzantine Empire. When Constantine X 
Doukas (r. 1059-1067) ordered that walls should be 
built for the city in 1061/62, he entrusted the fulfill- 
ment of his command to a unique group of Constanti- 
nopolitan notables: 


Certain noble men went out at the same time 
as the emperor’s command in order to fulfill it. 
They were in the imperial city, but [originally] 
they were from the city [of Melitene], where 
their fathers were also buried. They came with 
the emperor’s command, yet most of them were 
Syrians, who were of the orthodox faith."*8 


Apparently, a contingent of Syrian Orthodox notables 
had advanced far enough in the empire’s political and 
economic hierarchy that they found it convenient 
to live in the capital full-time. They seem to have 
been doing quite well for themselves, as Michael fur- 
ther informs us that they personally sponsored the 
reconstruction of parts of the city wall.!*? The Syrian 
Orthodox may never have been as well integrated 
into Byzantine administration or Roman identity as, 
say, the Armenians, yet we have now reviewed a sub- 
stantial amount of evidence that they were “on their 
way,” so to speak.'*° But it would not be enough. The 


with a much fuller treatment of the sources than I have space for 
here, may be found in Vest, Geschichte, 3:1298-1315. 

147 Vest rightly declines to pronounce decisively on the question, 
but his suspicions seem to incline toward 1057, as do mine: Vest, 
Geschichte, 3:1429. 

148) os 000 \oomhaly Lisjo5 eas} adsmo .c0a) badwy Looe wy po 
TOO EERO OD \ooten! alo Waa proy Oss COM) oohuly Jhoadso Ja. sas 
wpb 00m Lookul Lujan 2? ool. amo Lads Looe pe ohfo anas 
[LsJax Michael the Syrian, 578 = Chabot 4:575; [trans.] 3:165-66. 
149 ya Jif pds ilends Ikupo ge obly lisio3 0 The phrasing is 
terse and somewhat obscure, but should probably be read as a ref- 
erence to individual notables sponsoring and supervising the con- 
struction or reconstruction of individual portions of the city wall, 
in a strikingly classical form of civic euergetism. Michael the Syrian, 
579 = Chabot 4:576; [trans.] 3:166; see Vest, Geschichte, 3:1325-26. 
150 Kaldellis is right to highlight military experience asa key vari- 
able accounting for this distinction between the Syrian Orthodox 
and non-Chalcedonian Armenians, but he probably understates just 
how far the integration of Syrian Orthodox persons had progressed: 
A. Kaldellis, Romanland: Ethnicity and Empire in Byzantium 
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writing was already on the wall, as Melitene would 
find itself subject to recurrent raids and sieges in the 
years to come—switching hands between Byzantines, 
Turks, and Mamlukes.’*! When Michael was writing, 
it was still possible to apply a positive gloss to the end 
of Byzantine rule and the advent of Turkish dominion. 
His anecdote about the clan of Aba Imran ends on a 
rather upbeat note: “These few things we have written 
down, from among the many things which are said 
about them, that all who read it might praise God, and 
pray on their behalf.”!>* But the same anecdote reap- 
pears, almost word for word, in the thirteenth-century 


(Cambridge, MA, 2019), 252-58. I am inclined to believe that many 
of the notables dispatched by Constantine Doukas had at least 
begun to “aspire to Romanness’; ibid., 37. 

151 
152 anams frog Noy Voom ds 20d \ pol Asoy Iho Go cians Ijasy So 
sooXs Ive Jos! Michael the Syrian, 563 = Chabot 4:560; [trans.] 
3:146; my translation differs from that of Chabot, as my reading 
of the Edessa—Aleppo Codex has led me to believe that the scribe 


See Vest, Geschichte, 2:1316-1726. 
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chronicle of Bar Hebraeus, a native of Melitene who 
was later appointed maphrian in the city whence the 
Bnay Aba Imran had originally emigrated: Tikrit. 
But here it is provided with a different conclusion: “We 
have written down these few things, that it might be 
known how prosperous this people of ours once were, 
and to what wretchedness they have been reduced in 
[this] generation.”1°7 
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whom Chabot employed misread “ps0” as “,»” (an easy mistake to 


make in the Serto script). 
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